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There's NO substitute for 


CUPRINOL 


for lasting preservation and economy 
because 


* CUPRINOL is the most effective preservative known 
for seed boxes, glasshouses, staging, stakes and all 
other horticultural timber. Also for netting, canvas 
and hessian. 

CUPRINOL gives lasting protection from all forms of 
Rot and Boring Insect attacks. 

* CUPRINOL is easy and quick to apply by brush, 
spray or immersion. No special equipment neces- 
sary. Drying time is much shorter than with water 
soluble products. 

= * CUPRINOL S.Q.D. Green is the grade recommended 

“= for horticultural use; once dry it is absolutely safe in 
contact with growing plants. 
%& CUPRINOL-treated timber is clean to handle and 
can be painted or varnished. 
%& CUPRINOL is manufactured up to a very high speci- 
fication and not down to a price. Refuse imitations 
which are not Cuprinol. 


Full information, advice and supplies from: 
CUPRINOL LIMITED 


86, Carpenter’s Road, Stratford, London, E.15 
Telephone: MARyland 4483, 
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TIMBER a and ALUMINIUM WOOD LATH AND 
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W. RICHARDSON 


& CO. LIMITED 
NEASHAM RD., DARLINGTON 
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J. Weexs & Co. (Chelsea). James Gray (Chelsea). 
SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow). 
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Complete Maintenance Service 
(available any district) : 
pollers supplied- Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired: remodelled: 
General repairs, painting: glazin’ etc. 
Estimates {ree- 


INTRODUCING 
USSELL THE 


FAMILY TREE 
CAMELLIAS 
Five varieties of Apples or Pears or 


We are now able to offer over Plums on the one tree 
50 varieties of these lovely Ever- Can be grown ender normal con- 
greens, propagated and grown ditions, or in tubs for backyard or 
at our Nurseries, for supply roof garden 
from September onwards. Fully descriptive leaflet sent free 
Our catalogue describing on request from : 


these and many other choice PEARSON & SON 
Trees, Shrubs and Climbing 


Plants is now ready, and we 
shall be pleased to el a co NORTHIAM, Nr. RYE, SUSSEX 
PY Tel. 3132 Northiam 
on application. 
Also noted for Strawberry Plants for 
L R RUSSELL LTD Spring delivery: Certified Royal Sov., 
° ° 5) ° Auch. Climax and Cambridge 422 at 
. : 5/- doz., 9/6 25, 17/6 50, 25/- 100, 
Richmond Nurseries £6 10s. 1.000 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY Including good packing in moss and 


postage 


COLLECTIONS OF FIRST-QUALITY cook’s “ Vewvich” BRUSHES 
PLANTS FOR YOUR GARDEN 272 FLOWER POT BRUSHES 


Cat. |Special 
ORNAMENTAL TREES Value | Offer 
6 Flowering Trees, Orals, 
Cherry, Laburnum, &c. 5 77,6 
6 JAPANESE FLOWER- 
ING CHERRIES... : 95/- 
FLOWERING SHRUBS | 
6 Choice Shrubs for any | 
garden oe 36/6 | 32/6 
10 Fragrant Shrubs" inc. Vi- 
burnum Carlesii 3/ 47/6 
6 Wall Shrubs s “lec ted for 
flower or berry ; 32/6 | 27/6 
12 Winter- Flowering | 
HEATHER in variety... | 23/- Tom Thumb Sixties Forty-Eights 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 24-3 in. 49 34-45 in. 5/3 5-6 in. 5/9 
12 hael- 39/6 | 35 Thirty-Twos OR Complete Set of Outside Pot 
ne ‘ od) h 
12 RUSSELL LUPINS in 12 
leading varieties ee 44/6 36/6 
35 Hardy Plants in — rb ,— We Also Make — 
vartety -%y sk - | 38/6 | 30/- Seedling or Cacti 84 in. Pot 10 in. Pot 
ROCK PLANTS 19/6 22/6 
12 Aubrietia in 6 large-flower- | ALL Brushes sent post or carriage paid 
ing vars.,inc. red .. 19/6 16 - 
25 Paving or W alling Plants 40/- | 326 Machine Flower Pot Cleaning is an economical 
15 Choice rock plants . 26/- | 2i/- proposition. May we send you full particulars ? 


Many other wonderful collections in our — Another New Cook's Production — 
2737 Floor Polisher and Polish Applier 
AU Carr. Paid for C.W.0. 


No more on the knees bend 
TOYNBE E’S Suitable for the Home, Office, Factory, etc. 

Illustrated in our New List available to al! those 
desiring Best Quality Brushes 


NURSERIES, 


Barnham, Nr. BOGNOR REGIS, Makers of ‘Hand Made” Brushes since 18/4. 
a sussex. Eastergate 4123 DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 
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REAP NATURE’S RICHEST BOUNTY 


. . . from sturdy, selected 
stock developed by the 
craftsmen gardeners of 
RIVERS NURSERIES. 


The result of long experience 
and scientific method, their 
fruit trees, shrubs and 
flowering plants will make 
your garden beautiful and 
fruitful. 


Catalogue 6d. 


RTHOMAS'RIVERS & SON 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH. HERTS. & 


Telephone 2338 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 
Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 
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any 
POTHOLES 


OR WORN PLACES 


ut Your PATHS - 
DRIVE OR FORECOURT ? 

Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be laid with 
ordinary garden tools. Each 
bag is a complete unit provid- 
ing a hard impervious surface 
ready for im- 

mediate use. 


29/6 per cwt. 
Carriage paid. 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 
BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, 


MURPHY 
HRYSANTHEMU 
MILDEW 
SPECIFIC 


A liquid spray for the control 
of mildew on chrysanthemums. 
Can be mixed with most 
insecticides. 8-oz. bottle 
makes 20 gallons spray 


per 2/Y vottie 


6 
LINDEX 
garden spray 


Controls a very wide range of insect 
pests, including 


APHIS and CAPSID 


5/- bottle makes up to 40 
gallons of spray 


e 
Supplies from your local Nurseryman 
or Seedsman 
Made by the MORTEGG People 


DO IT YOURSELF - AT A QUARTER THE COST 


$.W.13 
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LAWN GRASSES 


The following are our standard 
mixtures which we recommend with 
every confidence. 


(No. 1) Will produce the finest quality turf 
for Bowling Greens, Putting and 

Golf, and for the creation of the 

very Finest Lawns. Entirely free 

from Rye Grass and without Clover. 

6/~— per pound 


(No. 2) Containing Rye Grass, a very pop- 
ular mixture with Hard Wearing 
qualities. Very suitable for sowing 
on all types of soil. Recommended 
for Lawns, Tennis Courts and 
Cricket Fields. Without Clover. 

3/9 per pound 


(No. 3) A mixture containing Rye Grass. 
Kept well cut makes an excellent 
lawn which will withstand the Hard 
Wear of a Playing Field. For 
Playing Fields, Parks and Fairways. 

2/3 per pound 


(No. 4) Specially blended with fine grasses, 
All suitable for Growing Under 
Trees and in Shady Places. 
6/— per pound 
Special mixtures will be quoted on 
application. 


C.E. HENDERSON & SON 


— SEEDSMEN — 
48-52 LEADENHALL MARKET, E.C.3 


SWEET PEAS 


(ENGLISH GROWN) 


NOVELTIES. EXHIBITION AND 
CUT FLOWER VARIETIES FOR 
1954 
Among the more than 70 outstanding 
varieties offered are 
CHRISTINA (Bolton) 
ROSELLA BLAKE (Bolton) 
BRIGHT EYES (Bolton) 
AUDREY (Cullen) 
CREAM ELEGANCE (Dobbie) 
CRIMSON MONARCH (Dobbie) 
ODETTE (Dobbie) 
CRINOLINE (King) 
GERANIUM PINK (Stark) 
KING CARDINAL (Stark) 
MADGE (Stark) 
ORANGE DELIGHT (Woodcock) 


A full descriptive list is available and will 
gladly be forwarded on request. 


C. E. HENDERSON & SON, 
SEEDSMEN, 
48-52, LEADENHALL MARKET, 
LONDON, E€.C.3 


Hardy Yorkshire grown Sweet Peas 
for Exhibition work 
33 of the best varieties grown in 
boxes, 3” pots and 5” pots 
Early ordering is essential 
Fine selection of Bush, Floribunda 
and Miniature Roses 


Now is the time to plant Poly- 

anthus for early Spring flowering. 

Red shades, Yellow shades, Flame, 
Fancy or Mixed at 


7/6 doz., 27/6 50, 50/~ 100 
Packing and post paid 


WILLIAM LORD (LEEDs) LTD. 


Polyanthus Nurseries, 
BARDSEY, NEAR LEEDS 


“THE ARBORETUMS 
AND 


BOTANICAL GARDENS 
OF N. AMERICA” 


by 
Dr. DONALD WYMAN 


(reprinted from *‘ Chronica Botanica” 


Vol. X, July 1947) 


Published by 
American Association of Botanical 
Gardens and Arboretums 


Available from 
C. W. FENNINGER 


Secretary-Treasurer 
1632 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Price $1.50 
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LARGEST CONTRACTORS FOR 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


373 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, 
OR SPORTS GROUNDS CONSTRUCTED DURING 
THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1953 WERE 


REPEAT ORDERS 
FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


King George VI. 
Har. 
Court Makers. 


Sole Agents for ‘BITUTURF’ CRICKET PRACTICE WICKETS 
Sole Makers of ‘EN-TOUT-CAS’ RUNNING TRACKS 


Send for Booklet, and 1953 Price List of Sports Ground Accessories to: 


(Syston 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Floor) Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


CRITTALL 


RUSTLESS 
GREENHOUSES 
AND 
GARDEN FRAMES 


Designed for maximum 
light, easy erection and 
extension, and minimum 
maintenance. 
Greenhouses from £37. 
Garden Frames from 5 
guineas. 

Delivered free by road 
within 14 days. 


*& SEND FOR FULL DETAILS TO: 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT C - BRAINTREE, ESSEX 
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-TOUT-CAS 
AS 
Phe 
By Apparntment 
Hard Lawn Tennis 
\ By Appownsment Court Makers io HM 
to the late King Gustav Vj 
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USTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 

PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 

Telephone : 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


Conservatories, 


Garden 


as they admire your 
garden, ‘‘How on earth 
do you do it?’’ you will 
reply: “By using Flexible 
Earth. That way you can't 
fail."" Hundreds of gar- 


PRODUCING 
WONDERFUL BLOOMS 


have used Flexible Earth 


and am delighted with the 
result. The plants are 
growing much better and 
are producing wonderful 
blooms. Please send me 
another hundredweight.”’ 
—Mrs.E.b 

Golden, 4 


deners have proved that 
this complete organic 
“soil structure’’ won- 
derfully invigorates all 
plant growth—so 


Garages, greenhouses, 
looseboxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions. 


Please send for 
tllustrated catalogue. 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD., 
Dept. 24, Gutteridge St. Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


The MINI-GRINI 


Size 18” x 12” x 16” high. A sturdily built electrically 
heated miniature Green- 
Seed Pro- 
Designed to 
strike 
grow 
smaller hothouse 
plants and suc- 
culents efficiently 
and easily 
Temperature 
maintained by 
ordinary 40-watt 
light bulb 


Thermometer and suction 
ad 5/— extra C.W.O. 
Order NOW or write for 
leaflet 
The LONDON WINDOW BOX Co. 
(Dept. Rj) 11, New Quebec Street, 


Westfield 
Close, With- 
dean, 
Brighton, 6. 


house and 

pagator 

germinate seeds, 
cuttings 


14 Ib. 6/6 
28 ib. 13/- 
56 Ib. 

£1 2s. 6d 


1 
£2 Os. Od. 


Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home where 
possible. Cash with Order. Buy from your local dealer 
or if in difficulty send a 1/- stamp and a large envelope 
for 48-page booklet explaining the secret of how to Price 49/6 
win prizes. 1/— refunded against subsequent order. carr. and 
THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH Co. pack. free 
52, LANIVET, BODOMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms : $2 ‘The Cornish Jungle,” 
228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp: Law Courts.) CEN 8195. 


Ltd., 


1954 YEAR BOOKS 
LILY RHODODENDRON FRUIT DAFFODIL AND TULIP 


This year the Council of the Society have decided to reduce the price of the four Year Books published by the 
R.H.S. to 10/- each and hope that this new and lower price will ensure a larger circulation for the books 
It has unfortunately been necessary to curtail their former length slightly in order to allow publication at the 
lower price but all the main features are retained and they are still well illustrated Much original scientific 
work is now published in these Year Books, which are lavishly illustrated and form essential works of reference 


for growers as well as for scientific workers. Their usefulness extends far beyond the year in which they may : 


have been published. and it is for this reason that every keen gardener, library and scientific institution should 
subscribe annually to these books 

Price including packing and postage 10s. 9d. U.S.A. $1.65 post free. 
Obtainable from 


THE SECRETARY, THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, VINCENT SQ,., LONDON, S.W.1, 
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plants need 
manganese 


Manganese deficiency occurs commonly in 
citrus trees. It has been observed on leached 
acid sands and on overlimed sands as well as 
on slightly acid and alkaline soils. Foliage 
spraying is often the best protection but ap- 


Severe manganese deficiency symptoms in 


plication of manganese compounds to the soil Valencia orange leaves (Calitornia Agri- 
cultural E — Station). 


has given good results in some circumstances. Reproduced, by kind permission, from 
“* Hunger Signs in Crops”’ published jointly 


by the American Society of Agronomy and 
The National Fertiliser Association. 


%* Information and a descriptive leaflet about manganese deficiencies may be 
obtained from our Agricultural Department. 

If your distributor cannot help you about supplies of manganese compounds, 
please communicate with us. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS ee 
24F ST. GEORGE STREET. HANOVER SQUARE. LONDON, W.1> 


MaYfeir 7132 Cables CHEMICARBO. LONDON 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Lr. 


"Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


GREENHOUSES FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 


Commercial Glasshouses, 
Alpine Houses, 

Orchid Houses, 
Carnation Houses, 
General Purpose Houses, 
Garden Frames, etc. 


Constructed of Imported Hardwood of selected species. 
Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 


New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 
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says FRED STREETER vuu. 


tested them on 
ZZ numerous vegetable 
and flower plants with 
excellent results and 
can heartily recom- 
mend them.”’ 


A PACKET 
OF OVER 


Of dealers 
everywhere 


ANALYSIS :— 
Nitrogen... .. .. 9% 
Potash (K,O) .. 9% 


Phosphoric Acid (P,O, 
PLUS 
Manganese, Iron, Calcium 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


Distributed for Plantolds Ltd. by 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD, BROMLEY. KENT 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


Shows 
Tugspay, November Fortnightly Show. Floral Arrange- 
12 NOON to 6 P.J, ment Competition for Amateurs. 
WEDNESDAY, Novemler 4 British National Carnation Society’s 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. ' Competition. 
National Chrysanthemum Society’s 


Fripay, November 6 
: Show. (Admission: first day, 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.N. 7 ; 


>.M.—5 P.M. PM.~—7.20 P.M. 

10 A.M. to 6 P.M. ie om 


tickets do not admit to this Show.) 
‘Tugespay, November 7 
12 NOON to 6 P.N., 
WEDNESDAY, Novemb:r 18 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
‘Tuespay, December } 
12 NOON to 6 P.M Fortnightly Show. 
WEDNEsDAY, December 2 Late Apple and Pear Competition. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Show. 


Lectures 

Tuespay, November at 3 P.M. ‘‘Perpetual-flowering Carnations’”’ by 
MR. M. C. ALIWOOD, F.L.S., V.M.H. 

Tuespay, December 1. at 3 P.M. “Choice Pears” by MR. T. E. TOMALIN. 

There will be no lecture on November 17. 

Chrysanthemums for Certificate —The Joint [ate-flowering 
Chrysanthemum Committee, which would normally meet on the first 
day of each Fortnightly Show, will not meet on November 3 but will do 
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so at the National Chrysanthemum Society’s Show on November 6. 
Varieties for the Committee’s inspection should be entered with the 
Secretary of the Committee at the usual time, viz. 11.30 A.M. 


Demonstration at Wisley—There will be a demonstration at 
Wisley on Wednesday, November 25, on the Pruning of Fruit ‘Trees. 
The demonstration will commence at 11 A.M., and will be repeated at 
the same time on Thursday, November 26. 

Examinations—General Examination Results— At the General 
Examination in Horticulture held on March 11, 1953, there were 945 
candidates, of whom 393 were successful—3o being placed in Division | 
and 363 in Division II; 552 candidates failed to satisfy the Examiners. 

At the General Examination in Horticulture for Juniors (i.e. those 
under 18 years of age on March 1, 1953), which was also held on March 
II, 1953, there were 299 candidates, of whom 174 were successful; 125 
candidates failed to satisfy the Examiners. 

Both these examinations consisted of written work only. 

Results of the Examination for the National Diploma in 
Horticulture—This is the most important of the examinations con- 
ducted by the Society, and is intended for the professional horticul- 
turist. Candidates for the Examination must produce evidence of having 
followed the vocation of horticulture for specified periods. Both the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations involve practical tests conducted 
at Wisley or elsewhere, as well as written work. 

In 1953 there were 160 candidates for the Intermediate Examination, 
of whom 64 acquitted themselves sufficiently well to be allowed to take 
the Final Examination in due course. At the Final Examination there 
were 57 candidates, 15 obtaining the National Diploma in Horticulture 
(N.D.H.) in the various sections, as follows :— 

Section I—General Horticulture 

MR. M. G. BANWELL MR. M. W. MORRISON 
MR, J. S. BUTTER MR. J. B. PATON 
MR. I, H. DRUMMOND MR. W. R. SYKES 
MR. J. K. HULME . 
Section I1—General Commercial Horticulture 
MR. R. E. BUTTERS MR. P. RICHARDSON 
MR. S. R. G. DOWNS 
Section I1]—Fruit Crop Husbandry 
MR. J. S. COLES 
MR. D. SMITH 
Section VIII—-Horticulture in Public Parks 
MR. E. W. DASH MR. W. N. G. GILMOUR 

The National Diploma in Horticulture with Honours— 'l'wo 

candidates entered for this examination, and the National Diploma in 
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Horticulture with Honours (N.D.H. (Hons.) ) has been awarded to 
each, namely—nk. A. C. BUNT and MR, R. CROPLEY. 

The Society’s Examinations in 1954—Candidates who wish to 
enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture in 1954 are 
reminded that the closing dates for entry forms are as follows :— 

General Examination in Horticulture, and General Examination in 
Horticulture for Juniors—Monday, January 11, 1954. National 
Diploma in Horticulture—Intermediate and Final Examinations, and 
N.D.H. Honours—Monday, February 1, 1954. Teachers’ Diploma in 
School Gardening—Intermediate and Final Examinations, Monday, 
February 1, 1954. 

Supplement to the Dictionary of Gardening—The Editor 
would be grateful if Fellows who have noticed errors or omissions in 
the Dictionary of Gardening would send details to him so that they may 
be rectified in the Supplement which is in preparation. A careful 
check of all cross references has been made and consequently further 
details of errors in this category are not needed. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


ast month we discussed the autumn leaf tints and in passing men- 


tioned that bark colour also can be of use in the garden. This 
month we will consider more fully the various barks and buds that con- 
tribute to the garden many shades of red, yellow, purple, brown, and 
white during the winter months, especially in the sunny days. 

First we go to Seven Acres where planted by the Lake is a fine 
specimen of Salix vitellina pendula, sometimes known either as S. alba 
tristis or S. chrysocoma, It is a tree of weeping habit, with a fine golden- 
yellow colour to all its branches, the lowermost ones dangling in the 
water. Nearby is another variety of S. vitellina known as britzensis. 
This plant is grown on the stooling method, the branches being cut 
back hard each spring as a result of which there develop a large number 
of strong growths some 5 to 6 feet long that are in winter coloured a 
glorious bright red. S. daphnoides if given the same treatment produces 
wands which are covered with a beaut:ful purple or violet waxy bloom. 
This plant is really a native of Europe, Siberia and the Himalayas 
although it is now naturalized in Britain. It is used in the osier trade 
where it is known as “‘Violets.”” The catkins, produced in March, are 
most attractive, especially the male ones, which may be up to 2 inches 
long and resemble those of the Goat Willow, S. Caprea. In favour- 
able years the flowering branches of the male plant, commonly called 
“Palm,” are gathered by children to decorate churches on Palm Sunday. 
S. magnifica, to be found in Seven Acres, was discovered in Western China 
by WILSON in 1903 and is a very remarkable plant. It carries leaves up to 
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10 inches long, leaves which are more like those of Arbutus Menziesti 
than of a Willow. At first the young shoots and buds are purple, the 
shoots later changing to red, while the male catkins may be 4~7 inches 
long and the female 7-12 inches long. Also from Asia is S. gracilistyla 
which was introduced from Japan by Messrs. Barbier Fréres of Orleans 
in 1895; its handsome foliage and fine silky catkins, whose anthers 
before opening are of a brilliant orange and scarlet, make a most 
ornamental addition to the garden 

The Poplars that stand on the Heather Garden side of the Seven 
Acres Lake at all times of the year have their grey yish white trunks open 
to full view, but perhaps they are noticed more in the winter. These trees 
have lost many of their lower branches, but there is a young plant of 
this form of Populus alba known as pyramidalis or Bolleana growing 
alongside. 

The winter buds of P. candicans, to be seen in Howards Field, are 
covered with a balsamic resin which in the spring exudes a pleasing 
scent. This plant is generally called the Balsam Poplar in England and 
is much more common in gardens than the true P. balsamifera. P. 
candicans is one of the plants known under the name of Balm of Gilead 
as is Cedronella triphylla while the true Balm of Gilead is Commiphora 
opobalsamum. 

Among the Acers there are plants which are of ornamental value at 
all times of the year. They can be seen in various parts of the Gardens, 
particularly on Battleston Hill. From the point of view of attractive 
bark none is finer than A. pennsylvanicum whose stems when young are 
green and later beautifully striped with white jagged lines in asnakeskin 
pattern; the variety erythrocladum has shoots ot light crimson in the 
autumn. Likewise the Chinese A. Davidi has similarly beautiful snake- 
skin bark (as well as brilliant crimson autumn leaves). A. griseum by 
contrast has lustrous bronze bark which on peeling reveals the orange- 
coloured newer bark beneath. 

There are many trees that have very fine outlines, but perhaps the 
most notable is the native Silver Birch, Betula pendula, with its light 
graceful habit and silvery white bark. The variety dalecarlica also called 
laciniata is even more graceful of habit with more deeply cut leaves and 
with finer twigs. In contrast to these are B. migra with large flakes of 
curling black bark which is remarkably rugged and the orange and red 
shaded stems of the Chinese B. albo-sinensis and its variety septentrionalis. 

Of the evergreen shrubs the stems of some of the Rhododendrons 
provide us with colour and three of the Himalayan species are worthy of 
note. R. barbatum has bark smooth and grey, R. Thomsoni silvery white 
and brown, while the bark of 2. triflorum peels off in cinnamon-coloured 
flakes. Arbutus Menziesii the Madrona or Strawberry ‘Tree has a smooth 
bark which peels off to reveal a bright red to terra-cotta stem. ‘This 
species hails from N.W. America and is better known for its strawberry- 
like fruits that ripen in October. The South European A. Andrachne also 
has a smooth outer bark but this peels to reveal a cinnamon to dark red 
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coloured bark beneath while the young wood is covered with a glandular 
down. The hybrid between the two, known either as x hybrida or 
Andrachnoides is amongst the finest red-barked evergreen trees. 

Of the Conifers none has more beautiful bark than the Scots Pine, 
Pinus sylvestris. The many mature trees of this species on Battleston 
Hill as well as those of the Maritime Pine, P. Pinaster, show a remarkable 
range of browns, pinks and reds which in winter are particularly notice- 
able. Unfortunately these trees are nearing the end of their days and we 
must hope that the younger ones in the course of time will give an 
equally good effect. Sometimes a bark may show an interesting change 
of colour as it ages. For instance P. Bungeana when young has bark of 
a dark smoky brown which in the older trees turns to white and flakes 
off easily. This tree is also attractive for its deep vivid green foliage. 
Neighbours on Battleston Hill of the Scots Pine are various species of 
Eucalyptus. These have been planted since the end of the war and as 
yet it is not certain whether all are hardy. However at the moment their 
greyish-white barked stems are elongating rapidly. The species to be 
seen include Gunnit, coccifera and pauctflora. 

Other white-stemmed plants worthy of note include the Himalayan 
Rubus biflorus. The old wood of this plant should be cut away after 
flowering in August, leaving only the present season’s growth to stand 
and make a notable plant picture. Very similar, and considered by some 
to be the best of the white-washed brambles, is R. Cockburnianus which 
hails from China and whose branches are covered with a pure white wax. 
The Japanese Rubus phoenicolasius is notable for its stems, which are 
covered with red bristles. 

The whitish grey stems of Perovskia atriplicifoliaare also outstanding 
on the top of the low wall in front of the Curator’s House. These two 
plants attract much attention during the late summer months, when the 
pretty violet-blue flowers are produced in abundance. In order to pro- 
duce strong growths the plant is pruned back hard every spring, leaving 
two buds on each stem. Like most members of the Labiatae it is easily 
propagated by cuttings taken from the young wood in July and placed 
in gentle heat. This plant though very hardy prefers a sunny spot. 

There are many trees and shrubs that produce stems in shades of 
brown and are not particularly worthy of note. But a few such are quite 
splendid, notably Prunus Maackiu and P. serrula tibetica, both of which 
peel their glowing brown-yellow bark in the manner of the Silver Pirch. 
Two low-growing shrubs with brown pendulous branches are Neillia 
thibetica, which is by some considered to be only a form of N. longirace- 
mosa, and which was introduced by WILSON in 1g10, and Stephanandra 
incisa introduced to Kew in 1872 from Japan by way of St. Petersburg. 
This latter plant produces a mass of wiry zigzag branches that form a 
dense rounded bush whose brown stems glisten in the sun. 

The pond near the far end of the Award of Garden Merit Collection 
provides a fine foreground for the several Dogwoods planted on its edge. 
The coral-red-barked Dogwood Cornus alba and the yellowish green or 
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clear yellow-barked C. stolonifera var. flaviramea contrast well when 
planted side by side. They are plants which also benefit from hard 
pruning, which can be done either every spring or if a taller plant is 
required every second spring. ‘The Common Dogwood of the hedgerow, 
C. sanguinea, is a variable plant the type having red winter bark whereas 
its variety atrosanguinea is an even more brilliant red and the variety 
viridissima beautifully green stemmed. Cornus Baileyi, regarded by 
many as having the finest coloured bark, unfortunately is not represented 
at Wisley but in Seven Acres C. Amomum with deep red branches 
heavily spotted with numerous small grey lenticels should be most 
attractive. All these varieties can be propagated quite easily by placing 
hard-wooded cuttings 8 inches in length in the open soil in October. 

Finally the old stems and flower-heads of the herbaceous border 
should not be missed for there is no finer spectacle than this border on a 
cold morning in November or December when the dead stems are 
covered with hoar frost. ‘The practice of leaving the old stems on the 
plants not only provides a splendid feature for late colour but also helps 
to protect the crowns of the plants from the more severe weather. 

It is hoped that by reading this brief article more Fellows may be 
encouraged to visit the Gardens on bright winter’s days when, as one 
Fellow has said, the mind will not be distracted from the plants by their 
flowers. 


THE GARDEN AT SISSINGHURST CASTLE, 
CRANBROOK, KENT 


V. Sackville-West, C.H. 


T is easy to write an article about somebody else’s garden, but it is 
| awkward (in the country phrase) to write about one’s own. One 
hesitates to extol the successes, yet to lay the emphasis on the mis- 
takes and failures would be to assume an apologetic humility which 
might well irritate the reader into exclaiming ‘Then why write the 
article at all?”’ 

I shall, therefore, take the line that it is possible, within twenty 
years, to create a reasonably presentable garden, acquiring a matured 
appearance and losing that look of new-ness which we associate with 
the narrow orange labels of nurserymen, fluttering from the wrist- 
slender stems of young trees. I hope that this may be an encouraging 
theme for those who now stand surveying a new site and wondering 
how long they must wait before they can accompany their friends 
without shame along the paths and can look up to, instead of over, the 
tops of the hedges. 

True, the site at Sissinghurst was not a new one: it went back to 
the reign of Henry VIII. This was an advantage in many ways. It 
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meant that some of the Tudor buildings remained as a background 
(Figs. 114-116); it meant that some high Tudor walls of pink brick 
remained as the anatomy of the garden-to-be, and that two stretches 
of a much older moat remained to provide a black mirror of quiet water 
in the distance. It meant also that the soil had been cultivated for at 
least four hundred years, and it was not a bad soil to start with, being 
in the main what is geologically called Tunbridge Wells sand; a some- 
what misleading name, since it was not sandy, but consisted of a top- 
spit of decently friable loam with a clay bottom, if we were so unwise 
as to turn up the sub-soil two spits deep. 

These were the advantages, and I would not denigrate them. But 
in self-justification I must also draw attention to the disadvantages. 
The major nuisance was the truly appalling mess of rubbish to be 
cleared away before we could undertake any planting at all. The place 
had been in the market for several years since the death of the last 
owner, a farmer, who naturally had not regarded the surroundings of 
the old castle as a garden, but merely as a convenient dump for his 
rusty iron, or as allotments for his labourers, or as runs for their chickens. 
The amount of old bedsteads, old plough-shares, old Cabbage stalks, 
old broken-down earth closets, old matted wire, and mountains of 
sardine tins, all muddled up in a tangle of Bindweed, Nettles, and 
Ground-elder, should have sufficed to daunt anybody. Yet the place, 
when I first saw it on a summer day in 1930, caught instantly at my 
heart and my imagination. | fell in love; love at first sight. I saw what 
might be made of it. It was Sleeping Beauty’s Castle; but a castle 
running away into sordidness and squalor; a garden crying out for 
rescue. It was easy to foresee, even then, what a struggle we should have 
to redeem it. 

It took three years, with the help of one old man and his son, to 
clear most of the rubbish away. It is perhaps rather tiresome to grumble 
retrospectively over troubles long since surmounted, so I will just say 
that within three years we had got the place into some sort of order and 
could begin to plant hedges of Yew and Hornbeam where we wanted 
them. We planted the Yews very small, 18 inches, and they have now 
grown so high and thick that visitors to the garden assume them to be 
several centuries old. I look back, now, with amusement, on those 
tiny Yews when they were first planted in 1933, one by one, separate, 
a row of little Christmas trees; when, in impatient despair, I could not 
imagine that ever within my own lifetime they could cohere into a dense 
thick hedge 10 feet above my head. Yet so it is. I cannot see over, and 
I cannot push through. The Yew hedges have done well. They have 
been a success, and that without the help of manure, organic or 
inorganic. 

The walls of course were a tremendous asset, and more or less 
determined the shape the garden would have to take. They conveniently 
broke up the site into separate enclosures, as will be seen on referring 
to the accompanying plan (p. 401) where a careful study will reveal 
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certain difficulties which had to be overcome if we wished to create 
satisfactory vistas and axes. The walls, in short, were not all at right 
angles to one another; the courtyard was not rectangular but coffin- 
shaped; the Tower was not opposite the main entrance; the moat walk, 
with its supporting wall, ran away on so queer a bias that the statue 
we placed on the bank behind the moat stood opposite both to the 
Tower and to the seat at the upper end of the moat walk. All this was 
disconcerting, and there were also minor crookednesses which had 
somehow to be camouflaged. ! do not think that you would notice 
them from ground level now; though if you ascended the Tower and 
looked down, you might still give a sympathetic thought to the worried 
designer, with his immense sheets of ruled paper and his measuring- 
tapes and his indiarubbers, pushing his fingers through his rumpled 
hair, trying to get the puzzle to work out. 

I could never have done it myself. 

Fortunately, | had acquired, through marriage, the ideal collaborator. 
‘Harold Nicolson should have been a garden-architect in another life. 
‘He has a natural taste for symmetry, and an ingenuity for forcing focal 
points or long distance views where everything seemed against him, a 
capacity I totally lacked. After weeks of paper struggle he would come 
home to discover that I had stuck some tree or shrub bang in the middle 
of his projected path or gateway. We did however agree entirely on 
what was to be the main principle of the garden: a combination of long 
axial walks, running north and south, east and west, usually with 
terminal points such as a statue or an archway or a pair of sentinel 
poplars, and the more intimate surprise of small geometrical gardens 
opening off them, rather as the rooms of an enormous house would open 
off the arterial corridors. ‘here should be the strictest formality of 
design, with the maximum of informality in planting. ‘This is what we 
aimed at, and is, I hope, what we have achieved. 

The place lent itself happily to the informality side of the task. 
I had the easier job. The rosy walls might not run straight, but they 
cried out for a tumble of Roses and Honeysuckle, Figs and Vines. It 
was a romantic place, and, within the austerity of Harold Nicolson’s 
straight lines, must be romantically treated. Very English, very Kentish 
with its distant prospect over woods and cornfields and hop-gardens 
and the North Downs, and the pointed oast-houses and the great barn, 
it yet had something foreign about it: a Norman manor-house perhaps; 
a faint echo of something slightly more southern, something that be- 
longed to the Contes de Perrault. La Belle au bois dormant—I had been 
right in my first impression. That was why Figs and Vines and Roses 
looked so right, so inevitable. I planted them recklessly, and have never 
regretted it. But I think my deepest stab of pleasure came when I 
discovered that the country people gave the name of Rondel to a 
circular patch of turf surrounded by one of our Yew hedges. There 
was all poetry, all romance, in that name; it suggested Provence and 
the troubadours and the Courts of Love; but I think I liked it even 
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better when I realized that they were using it as a term far more 
Kentishly familiar to them: the name they normally gave to the round 
floor for drying hops inside one of our Kentish oasts. 

Similarly, they called a plantation of Nuts (Kent cobs and filberts) 
the Nut-plat. We adopted both names. They may sound affected to 
outsiders, but they are honestly native and natural and indigenous. 


* * * * 


Of course, we made many mistakes. They were mostly due to 
ignorance. I knew very little about gardening in 1930. If only I had 
been better informed, I should have planted more flowering shrubs 
and flowering trees, which by now would have grown to their prime. 
As it was, I planted all the wrong things and planted them in the wrong 
places, too close together and unsuitably grouped and ignorantly chosen. 
If only one could go back twenty years and have it all over again! 

It was a disappointment to inherit no plants of any value from an 
earlier century. We might reasonably have expected an ancient \ul- 
berry or two; a Cedar; a ‘Tulip tree; a group of Ilexes; some venerable 
Yews, possibly with some remains of topiary. There was nothing, 
except some deteriorating Apple trees in the orchard and the Nuts in 
the Nut-plat, which must have been set out in their five little avenues 
some seventy or eighty years ago. A few vague Daffodils and Snowdrops 
appeared in the spring, but that was all. No, I am being ungrateful: 
we found a Rose, a gallica, running about like a weed; my friend, 
Mr. Graham ‘Thomas, to whom I gave a few roots, put it on the 
market as gallica var. ‘Sissinghurst Castle,’ but it is now thought to be 
gallica “Your des Maures.’ This was a pleasant thing to find, but I 
wish there had been something more. 

We started at scratch, or worse than scratch, which I suppose means 
the heavy handicap of weeds. These had enjoyed themselves so exuber- 
antly during years of abandon in a propitious soil, that the moat wall 
was invisible and the presence of the Nut-plat unsuspected until we 
began hacking our way through the jungle of brambles and _ briars 
which shrouded it. One of the ideas we had decided on from the first 
was that the garden with all its separate rooms and sub-sections must 
be a garden of seasonal features throughout the year; it was large enough 
to atford the space; we could have a spring garden, March to mid-May; 
and an early summer garden, May-July; and a late summer garden, 
July-August; and an autumn garden, September—October. Winter must 
take care of itself, with a few winter-flowering shrubs and some 
early bulbs. 

I think it may be best if I now describe how we attempted to carry 
out this scheme. 

The Nut-plat was the obvious place for the spring garden. Having 
noticed that the wild Primrose flourished particularly well in the neigh- 
bouring woods, I crammed the ground under the Nut trees with coloured 
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Primroses and Polyanthus, on the assumption that where the wild flower 
will flourish, so also will the cultivated hybrids. ‘This has been a success, 
not a failure; it really does look like a Persian carpet of many colours 
for six weeks and more, from early April till the second week in May 
in the broken light and shade of the Nuts. Harold Nicolson had per- 
ceived very quickly that this part of the garden should be devoted to 
the spring, so he ordained a double row of Limes, to make a pleached 
lime walk in years to come. We stuck them into what was then a rough 
piece of meadow, and left them to grow until we could deal with them, 
and could eventually make a broad paved path between them, and could 
under-plant them with a mass of low-growing spring-flowering things, 
sheets of the blue Anemones such as b/anda and apennina, Omphalodes 
Luciliae, interspersed with large pools of Scillas, Chionodoxa, various 
Muscari, Jris pumila, Tulipa dasystemon and Erythronium, the Dog 
Tooth Violet. None of these might be very rare or choice, but in the 
aggregate they made up the effect we wanted to produce: a spring garden 
suggesting the foreground of Botticelli’s Primavera (Fig. 117). 

The orchard supplemented the spring garden. It became full of 
bulbs and blossom. 

The May—July garden is the Rondel garden, and depends chiefly 
upon Roses of the old-fashioned kind, of which there is now quite a 
collection (Fig. 118). One must resign oneself to their short flowering 
period, and eke them out with other flowering shrubs in the long border 
under the wall. This in former days would almost automatically have 
become a herbaceous border, very garish in July and August, and far 
more pleasing no doubt to the general public, but to my mind the 
shrubs available to-day (many of which were of course unknown to our 
grandparents) are more interesting as well as more saving of labour. 
We have not, however, adhered rigidly to the exclusion of anything 
but Roses and shrubs: there are also many Irises, and Paconies in a 
shady bed; a big group of Eremurus robustus against a background of 
Yew; Figs and Clematis and Roses on the wall; some Yuccas; and as 
many Pansies as I can get. 

The white-and-grey garden (igs. 119 and 120) overlaps chrono- 
logically : it begins to look well in June, when the little avenue of Almond 
trees down the centre is draped with the lacy white festoons of Rosa 
filipes and the genuine old ‘Garland’ Rose, grown from cuttings taken 
from a very ancient climber at Knole, and when generous plantings of 
Lilium regale come up through the grey Artemisia and silvery Cineraria 
maritima; but it is perhaps at its best a little later on, when the great 
metallic-looking Onopordons have grown up, and clouds of Gypsophila 
‘Bristol Fairy’ throw a veil round the pencils of a white Veronica, and 
a few belated white Delphiniums and white Eremuri persist. It is 
essentially a garden to sit in on a warm evening, because it looks so 
cool and unaffected by the long hot day. This bit of the garden is 
Sissinghurst’s youngest child, a post-war child, and it has not yet been 
taught to do all that is required of it. Still, it promises well. 
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This brings us up to the end of August, the month which makes 
us most ashamed of our garden. By the middle of September 
starts to recover itself a little, for a final spurt. ‘There is a bright blue 
rectangular pool of Gentiana sino-ornata, which can give nothing but 
pleasure. Cyclamen come up everywhere. Some autumn trees begin 
to colour: Parrotia persica, Liquidambar, Prunus Sargenti, Cercidi- 
phyllum, Disanthus and a long bank of Azaleas which I forgot to 


mention as a feature when in flower (and in scent) towards the end of 


May. The orchard takes on an autumnal beauty, comparable with its 
spring beauty, as the apples turn red and the leaves of the Cherries hang 
blood red above mauve chalices of Colchicum. 

And then one says to oneself, “There is nothing to look forward to 
until the Witch-hazel and the Winter-sweet break into flower and the 
tiny species Crocuses, and the little Irises, and spring comes again.”’ 

One says also to oneself, “Have I done the best I could by this 
responsibility which I took on?”’ 


* * * * * 


There are a lot of things I have not mentioned in this short survey. 
I have not mentioned the herb garden, which has its charm at all times 
of the year (Fig. 124). Just outside the herb garden I thought it might 
be suitable to have a lawn of Thyme. This was one of my successes 
and I invented it, so far as I know, as my own idea. I had never seen 
it anywhere else, nor had I read about it. It was cheap and quick and 
easy to produce: we just tore to pieces some of the Thymus serpyllum 
already growing in paved paths, and dibbled them in, and within a year 
the little beds were dense. It really looks pretty when in flower, red 
and purple, and it looks tidy and green for the rest of the year, and as 
it flowers at the same time as the /ris stbirica behind it, with the dark 
water of the moat beyond, it makes a separate picture for at least six 
weeks. Then there is a queer amorphous area known as Delos, because 
we found masses of large stones lying about and, not liking orthodox 
rock-gardens, assembled them into little flat terraces the shape, size and 
height of the ruins on the Greek island of Delos. This has not been a 
success so far, but perhaps some day it will come right. ‘There is another 
part which you come upon round a corner, rather unexpected, and this 
is a true cottage garden, the beds filled with a most incongruous mixture 
of Irises, Columbines, Pansies, Roses, Achillea, Hypericum, Red-hot 
Pokers, Gallardias, Genista, Geum, Tulips, Lychnis, Helenium, 
Helianthemum, all in varying shades of yellow, orange, and red through- 
out the months. ‘Then there is a hidden garden devoted entirely to 
Phlox; they have been planted just where they will catch the evening 
light, which is an essential for Phlox, and when they are not in flower 
it does not matter, for their small hiding-place can ‘be ignored. ‘This, 
throughout, has been the principle on which the whole garden has been 
constructed: plant lavishly and with concentration on the given moment, 
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and never mind if you get blanks when the moment has passed. There 
will, one hopes, be something to look at elsewhere. 

Of course, one has never finished; one is never satisfied; but it is 
gratifying to arrive atter so short a time as twenty years at the point 
when one begins to tear out and to discard, in favour of planting 
something better. 

The Editor of the R.H.S. JourNaL has asked me to add something 
more to this article. He is kind enough to say that the “cottage garden 
remains in his memory as the most beautiful gardening picture he has 
seen this year.” I wish I could agree. I must admit, however, that the 
cottage garden does look gay in the early months of the summer, with 
some good Irises and some Roses whose roots I brought from Persia; 
Diplacus coccineus filling a large and much verdigrised copper in the 
centre; and a fantastically floriferous ‘Mme. Edouard Herriot’ Rose 
climbing to the eaves of the cottage. Yellow is not lacking either, in the 
trails of Tropaeolum polyphyllum coming through the Rock-roses, and 
in a group of Paeonia Mlokosewitschi backed by the fine goblets of ‘Tulip 
‘Mongolia,’ and also in a hedge of Hypericum above which drip the 
golden fountains of Genista aetnensis. ‘The equally golden Roses 
‘Lawrence Johnston’ and ‘Le Réve’ climb up a west wall, and Campsts 
‘Mme. Galen’ adds a touch of orange. Cytisus Battandieri seems to be 
thriving, and we have now added some bushes of those two excellent 
varieties of Berberis, Darwini ‘Flame’ and stenophylla coccinea. 1 was 
fortunate in being able to obtain them. 

In connection with this cottage garden, I might perhaps mention 
the old Hybrid Perpetual ‘Souvenir du Docteur Jamain.’ I must take a 
little credit to myself for having spotted a solitary specimen of this dark 
red, exceedingly sweet-scented Rose, growing against the office-wall in a 
somewhat derelict nursery. ‘They had no stock, and took no interest, but 
said I could have the plant if I liked to take the risk of moving it. I took 
the risk; it succeeded; and I have had the pleasure of restoring it (as I 
believe) to circulation. ‘The purists among rosarians would condemn it 
on the grounds that it dies a bad colour: it turns purple, and eventually 
a sodden brown; but its dusky red is so fine when it first comes out, and 
its scent so exceptional and what we have now been taught to call 
nostalgic, that I would not be without it. 

On the other hand, I cannot take any credit for an ingenuity which 
the Editor of the R.H.S. Journa has specially asked me to mention. 
This is the method we adopt at Sissinghurst for the training of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, so strong-growing as to present something of a problem. 
The credit must go entirely to our head-gardener, JOHN vass. He has 
evolved a system of bending down the long shoots of Hybrid Perpetuals, 
such as ‘Ulrich Brunner’ and ‘Frau Karl Druschki’ and the ‘Dicksons,’ 
‘Hugh’ and ‘George,’ almost to the ground tightly tied to curves of flexible 
hazel wands, which means that the roses break out at every joint and 
make a low sea of colour instead of waving about vaguely into the air, 
several feet above one’s head. Another system he has evolved is of 
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tying in the long shoots of climbing Roses instead of pruning them; the 
illustration of ‘Mme Alfred Carriére’ (Fig. 121) will, I think, confirm his 
claim that this has proved itself to be a very successful experiment. We 
adapted the same idea to a hedge of Sweet Brier, thus preventing it from 
becoming straggly and poor towards the roots, as it so often tends to do. 

Anyone who wants to come and see for himself is welcome to do so, 
as the garden is open daily from April till the end of October. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN FRUIT CULTURE AT WISLEY 


The New Fruit Collections 
J. M.S. Potter, N.D.H. 


HE Royal Horticultural Society has, from the very beginning, taken 
‘7a active part in sponsoring fruit culture, as the old transactions of 
the Society show. It has been responsible for organizing most of the 
fruit conferences held in this country, and has been equally active on 
the practical side. Since the Chiswick days, when fruit formed an 
important part of the gardens, the Council has kept the cultivation of 
the Apple and other hardy fruits in the foreground. MR. s. T. WRIGHT, 
who was curator from 1895 to 1922, and later MR. F. J. CHITTENDEN, 
Director from 1919 to 1931, developed the extensive plantations which 
some Fellows of the Society may remember as occupying the larger part 
of Weather Till. 

In 1922 the National Fruit Trials were instituted and planting began 
on part of Deers Farm in the village of Wisley about a mile from the 
main entrance to the Gardens. The variety collections in the gardens 
were gradually transferred there, until in 1932 all that remained on 
Weather Hill was the old Pear collection which is still there today. 
Since 1922 therefore, fruit-growing at Wisley has been confined to the 
National Fruit Trials which now occupy nearly fifty acres. These trials, 
which have been run jointly by the Society and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, have certain disadvantages. ‘The area they occupy is very low- 
lying and subject to late spring frosts, and besides this, is now not 
nearly large enough to accommodate the whole of the trials and the 
unique collections of hardy fruits. 

Partly because of these disadvantages, it was agreed in 1946 that 
the trials should come entirely under the control of the Ministry of 
Agriculture which would find a suitable alternative site during the 
subsequent ten years. With the impending move of the trials, provision 
had to be made for the needs of the very large number of Fellows 
interested in fruit growing. Development in this direction has been two- 
fold. First of all, model fruit gardens were established on Weather Hill 
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in 1947 immediately adjoining the collection of cordon Pears belonging 
to the National Fruit Trials. ‘he object of these gardens was to 
demonstrate to the occupier of the small garden how he could best 
utilize the space at his disposal and three gardens of various sizes were 
laid out, each containing different forms of tree fruits. ‘The progress of 
these gardens has been reported in the Fruit Year Book and also in the 
JOURNAL for September 1953. 

The second and by far the more important development was the 
planting of variety collections to take the place of those belonging to 
the National Fruit Trials which would be moved in their entirety to the 
new site. As no land was available in the gardens, the Council agreed 
to the purchase of the land continuing the ridge of Battleston Hill. 
This ridge has a south-west aspect and an elevation of about 120 feet. 
The top of the ridge consists of about eighteen acres of fairly level land, 
sufficient to accommodate the collections. ‘The remainder of the land 
falls away on all sides except the east (Battleston Hill), so air drainage is 
ensured. This air drainage, combined with the fact that the elevation 
is 60 feet greater than that of the National Fruit ‘Trials, means that 
there should be very little risk of damage from spring frosts, other 
than in exceptional years. A shelter belt consisting of a double line of 
Pinus radiata was planted round the south-west corner of the field, 
and the trees are already growing away well. Some protection is 
afforded towards the north-east by the shelter belt already in existence 
in the Gardens, which divides the Gardens from the Fruit Collections. 

Practically the whole of the eighteen acres consists of about 15 inches 
of a mixture of coarse and fine sand with about 6 per cent. of clay and a 
small amount of silt. ‘This overlies a slightly coarser sand in which 
gravel appears, and below this is a band of clay at varying depths. ‘The 
drainage is good to a depth of 30 inches and the underlying clay holds 
up sufficient water to ensure satisfactory tree growth. (‘his was proved 
during the dry summer of 1952 when the young Apple and Plum trees 
made excellent growth.) 

When the land was taken over in 1948 the soil was low in humus as 
it had for many years been down to a rough pasture grazed by sheep in 
the spring, with little or no attention to the grass. ‘lo prepare the soil 
for planting, the land was ploughed and sub-soiled and immediately 
sown with Mustard. ‘This is a quick-maturing green crop and two 
further sowings were possible before the end of the season so that 
approximately 6 tons per acre of green manure was ploughed in during 
the summer. ‘The green crop was dressed with 2 cwt. per acre of 
sulphate of ammonia prior to ploughing. 

Before this, consideration had had to be given to the selection of 
suitable varieties of both Apples and Plums so that they could be 
propagated ready for planting. In view of the number maintained in 
the National Fruit Trials (2,000 Apple and 400 Plum varieties), this 
was not an easy task, but finally 500 Apples and 150 Plums were 
selected for propagation. ‘These numbers may seem excessive, but they 
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represent a comparatively small proportion of the varieties which have 
been, or still are, grown in this country. This is borne out by the Index 
to the Society’s JouRNALS, where about 80 pages of double columns are 
taken up merely with the names of the Apple varieties which have come 
before its committees. 

The varieties were selected with the amateur in mind. There has 
been a strong tendency during the past twenty years for amateurs to 
follow the commercial trend of varieties and this has no doubt been 
encouraged by nurserymen who do not wish to maintain small stocks 
of varieties for which there will be only a limited demand. However, 
fruit characters essential to the commercial grower are quite often of 
little consequence to the amateur, in fact they may be a disadvantage, 
For example, the uniform size, bright colour and shapeliness so neces- 
sary for marketing are not needed in an Apple to be grown in the small 
garden. A dessert Apple with a naturally small fruit is often of con- 
siderable advantage where there are children in the household. Like- 
wise, although size in cooking Apples does mean less waste, size and 
quality do not necessarily go together. Far from it. Many of the 
codlins appreciated by our grandfathers are little grown today chiefly 
because they are small, yet in quality they far surpass, for example, the 
large-fruited ‘Lord Derby.’ Quality in cooking Apples is just as 
important as in dessert varieties but the amateur gives little considera- 
tion to this when selecting culinary varieties. As to colour in dessert 
Apples, it is doubtful if anyone would select the old ‘Nonpareil’ on 
appearance, yet the quality of this variety is far better than most of, if 
not all, the highly coloured modern dessert Apples. Amongst the 
dessert Apples there is a good collection of russets, as the fruit is rarely 
attacked by Apple Sawfly and Apple Scab, two troubles which are very 
common in the small garden and often difficult to control. 

The climate of this country varies tremendously from place to 
place. The rainfall in some areas may be only about 20 inches per 
annum while in others it may be three or four times that amount. ‘The 
climate at Wisley is favourable to the production of high quality Apples 
but the selection of varieties has not been confined to those which do 
well here. It has been made to cover as wide a range of conditions as 
possible because the Society has members in every part of the country, 
and visitors to these collections should not be surprised to see such 
varieties as ‘Kerry Pippin,’ ‘Hawthornden,’ ‘Scotch Bridget’ and 
‘Winter Greening.’ ‘These are just a few of the varieties which have 
been included because of their tolerance of adverse conditions and 
because they are likely to succeed where such varieties as ‘Cox’s Orange 
Pippin’ or ‘Sturmer Pippin’ would be doomed to failure from the start. 
One of the most important features of the new collection is that the 
varieties have been grouped according to purpose and season, which has 
probably never before been attempted on a field scale. Apples have 
first of all been divided into dessert and culinary. ‘The dividing line 
cannot be hard and fast because some varieties, such as ‘Blenheim 
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Orange,’ are equally good for dessert and for cooking. In such cases, 
and there are not many, the variety has been placed in the group to 
which it most closely approximates, ‘Blenheim’ having been placed 
among the culinary Apples. Each of these two groups has been sub- 
divided according to season of ripening, early, mid-season and late. It 
was hoped that further divisions based on such characters as size, shape 
and colour might have been made but there was not time enough to 
work this out. However, as each division has been arranged alphabeti- 
cally, with the aid of a plan at the entrance to the plantation visitors will 
have no difficulty in locating any varieties in which they are interested. 
Furthermore, the grouping of the varieties into their seasons will enable 
Fellows to make visual comparisons between the different varieties of 
the same season without having to wander about searching a mixed 
plantation. The planting of each group has been so arranged that 
it will be possible to add fresh varieties when they are wanted. ‘The 
varieties bordering the central grass walk have been chosen for the 
beauty of their blossom without breaking the alphabetical and seasonal 
arrangement. 

As Plums cover a very short season compared with Apples, no 
attempt was made to separate these into their season, but they have 
been divided into four alphabetically arranged groups—(1) Gages such 
as ‘Reine Claude,’ the Transparents and other similar high quality 
types; (2) Dessert Plums like ‘Utility,’ ‘Victoria’ and ‘Severn Cross’ 

(3) Culinary varieties such as ‘Czar,’ ‘Belle de Louvain’ and ‘Monarch, 

and (4) a small collection of Damsons. 

All the Apples were propagated in the nursery of the National 
Fruit ‘Trials on M.VII rootstock. ‘This should make an ideal stock for 
the amateur as it is a semi-dwarfing type, the tree finally being inter- 
mediate in vigour between the dwarfing M.IX and the vigorous M.I]. 
The Plums were propagated at East Malling Research Station on 
Brompton, one of the more vigorous Plum stocks, but as the land on 
which the Plums have been planted is rather light the trees should not 
become over-large. ‘The Apples and Plums are planted at 15 feet and 
18 feet square respectively. ‘The Apples have been trained into open- 
centred bushes and the Plums into half standards. 

Fellows frequently enquire about the training of restricted forms of 
trees for furnishing wall or fence space, and unfortunately for many 
years it was not possible to maintain such forms at Wisley. Explanations 
had therefore to be of a verbal or written nature and not the more 
satisfactory practical demonstration. However, a fence has now been 
erected along either side of a broad grass path leading to the Apple and 
Plum collections. ‘The fences consist of upright angle-iron posts 
8 feet 6 inches high, spaced 14 feet apart, connected by horizontal wires 
at intervals of g inches. Between the supports Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Peaches and Nectarines are being trained as fans. Once the 
basis of the framework is established, the fan is the easiest form to 
maintain and allows the tree a certain amount of natural development 
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not always possible with other restricted forms. Until these young 
trees become established, the spaces between them are temporarily 
occupied by double and triple cordon and fan-trained Gooseberries 
and Currants, trained against the uprights. 

Ever since the removal of the original collections from Weather Hill 
the Gardens have been without any fruit collections of their own, and 
so this new fruit plantation, which is now coming into bearing, meets 
a long-standing need as, after visiting the ornamental gardens, Fellows 
have not always felt like going a further mile into the village to see the 
fruit collections. 

The new plantation will be of increasing importance to the gardens 
as the trees mature, and of particular interest to the many Fellows who 
have followed its progress from the time the land was ploughed. 


AVENUES IN THE GREECE 
OF 1600 B.C. 
M. Spyros Paraschis 


HORTICULTURAL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
INSPECTOR OF TOURISM OF GREECE 


PARKS AND 


CNOSOS. Birthplace of Europe’s Parks and Gardens 

HE oldest real civilization in Europe was that of Cnosos in Crete. 

It reached its peak in 1600 B.c. 

At that time there were everywhere on the island vast and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful palaces—that of Cnosos the most magnificent of 
them all. It occupied an area of 20,000 square metres and had many 
storeys. This palace, with its baths, lavatories, running water, provided 
such comforts as only our century has known again in modern years. 

The study of wall paintings and of other works of art together with 
other evidence has proved the existence of delightful parks near the 
palaces and probably also in the larger cities, particularly in Cnosos. 
Most valuable information in this connection was revealed chiefly by 
the wall paintings discovered by SIR ARTHUR EVANS near the palace of 
Cnosos and by PROF. SPYROS MARINATOS, in Amnisus, the harbour 
of Cnosos (Fig. 128). 

The first have shown us perfectly planned parks in no way lagging 
behind those of our day, situated in indescribably idyllic landscapes 
and teeming with freshness and life. Everywhere there are depicted 
in the paintings multicoloured rocks (the various conglomerates to be 
met with in Crete) with flowers of many a vivid hue scaling or hanging 
from them ; with Ivy creeping here and hanging there, and the flowering 
wild Rose, as it was called by EVANS. This must be the most ancient 
reproduction of the Rose in the world, although it may well represent 
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the aromatic Rock-rose, which, then as now, was called by the name of 
Ladanum (in the cuneiform writings of Assyria) and is known by 
botanists as the ‘Cistus of Crete.’ Beyond and between the rocks peep 
clusters of Crocuses, and a little further the Iris and the Lilium candidum 
(Madonna Lily or Lily of the Virgin Mary) commonly known as the 
Day-Lily. Creeping vegetation and numerous other plants and trees, 
amongst which are the Olive and the Myrtle, cover the landscape in a 
continuously changing variety. 

Brooks run through the park, their banks overgrown with thick, 
cool clumps of Papyrus. And most astonishing of all, copious fountains 
spout jets of water skywards, to let it fall again like gentle rain and 
bring its cool freshness so essential to the earth under the scorching 
Cretan sun. 

Wild doves (eEvANS’ Oiseau bleu) perch on the peaks of the rocks. 
There was a special dancing site, too, on which the Cnosian dances, as 
they were known, were performed in honour of Ariadne. 

The wall paintings of Amnisus help to complete the picture. In those, 
a most beautiful brick wall, in the form of a battlement, runs round 
the park. Within it the aromatic Mint, the Iris and the Crocus grow in 
handsome built-in flower vases. And everywhere, the white Lily rises 
in its full splendour amid this paradise of flowers. 

‘The most eloquent comment on the wall paintings came from EVANS 
when he said on their discovery, that the parks of Cnosos preceded the 

Gardens of Versailles by more than three thousand years. 

A thousand years later, the hanging gardens of Babylon were con- 
sidered as one of the seven wonders of the world and were extolled by 
the ancient Greek writers, who little thought that long before, these 
gardens had grown on their own Greek soil, to embellish the palaces 
of Crete. 

Nothing under the sun is ever quite new. However, this glory too 
was destined to pass. As the Cretan civilization was swept away, the 
technique of landscape gardening was lost to be rediscovered, along 
with so much else, by post-Renaissance Europe. 

Unfortunately the ancient Greek writers make no mention of the 
Gardens of Cnosos. Homer, however, has left us a faithful picture of 
the Gardens of Greece in the heroic age. He describes the garden of 
Alcinous, king of the Phaeacians in Corfu, where every species of tree 
planted in symmetrical lines, raised their burgeoning branches to the 
sky. Here grew the Pear, the Orange, and the Apple tree, the sweet 
Fig, the evergreen Olive and the Pomegranate. Here was to be found 
the dA«7 (vineyard) in which the wine was cultivated. ‘Two fountains 
embellished the garden, the one used for watering the garden, the other 
to replenish the palace reservoir nearby, used by the inhabitants. 

In Homer again, we find a little about the garden of the venerable 
old man Laertes, who tended his kitchen Pow ae and his orchard with 
his own hands. The lay-out was the same as that of Alcinous’s garden 
and it nestled in the valley a little beyond the town of Ithaca. 
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Photo, J. E. Downward 
THE GARDENS AT SISSINGHURST CASTLE 
Fic. 114—The ‘Tudor Tower and part of the old walls with the ‘Tower lawn 
(See pp. 402 and 403) 
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Photo, J. F. Downward 


Fic. 115—The entrance through ‘Tower Court showing on the entrance the 
red climbing Rose ‘Allan Chandler’ (See p. 402) 
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Photo, J. E. Downward 


Fic. 116—Irises and Aquilegias with gate leading on to the ‘Tower lawn 
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Artemisia (See p. 405) 
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Fic. 123—Part of the Moat at Sissinghurst Castle 
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Fic. 124—The Herb Garden (See p. 406) 


Photo, C. Lloyd 
SEMI-HARDY SHRUBS IN EAST KENT 
Fic. 125—Veronica Hulkeana 
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Fic. 126—View from the entrance 


THE NEW FRUIT COLLECTIONS AT WISLEY 


Photos, L. Scase 
Fic. 127—Part of the Apple Plantation 


1G. 128—A Wall Painting of part of the Park in the Palace of Cnosos, Crete. 
1550 B.c. (See p 413) 
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Xenophon in 400 B.C. mentioned that Lysander found Cyrus in the 
garden of the Sardes (planted by Cyrus) and that such gardens were 
to be found in Athens and Olympia. In 460 B.c. Academus died, 
bequeathing to the Democracy his lands by the Ilissus, where Cimon 
carried out reclamation works and planted avenues of Plane, Elm and 
Olive trees, under whose thick shade Plato and Epicurus expounded 
their theories. In Phanius’s epigram on Epicurus, the author speaks of 
him as ‘‘Cepologos,”’ i.e. ‘‘ teaching in the garden.” 

The burial of Lycurgus took place in such a garden, for the Athenians 
regarded them as temples of wisdom, to which philosophers, orators 
and poets withdrew for inspiration, and to seek the solution to the great 
problems of the universe. 

Plato planted a garden beside his home, which after a while became 
the seat of his School. 

Theophrastus, assisted by Demetrius of Phaleron, built a museum 
in a garden they bought near Phaleron, as well as various buildings, 
which he decorated with works of art. 

Besides Athens, other towns of Greece too were famous for their 
gardens, as for instance, Thebes, Pherae in Thessaly, Sicyon, etc. 

We have evidence of gardens in Macedonia, near Mt. Vermion, 
which displayed sixty-petal Roses in 479 B.C. 


Cemetery Gardens 

Cemetery gardens were elaborate and luxurious. Some of them were 
said to grow medicinal plants, and Cypresses, Elms, Willows, Poplars 
and fruit trees made up the background for flower-beds, vines, lawns 
and other decorative features. In some of these cemetery parks, particu- 
larly in the days of Imperial Rome, a special service was established in 
the grounds, with living accommodation, a refectory, outhouses, paths 
lined with statues, fountains, and so on. 


Gardens of Flower-pots 
In the “Gardens of Adonis” whole gardens of flowers were grown 
in pots or baskets with every kind of plant, with Fennel and with Lettuce. 
All the above should dispel any doubts as to whether the ancient 
Greeks had any feeling for flowers and trees, for it proves more cogently 
than all else that in fact they loved them. 
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SHRUBS IN EAST KENT 


Observations on Doubtfully Hardy Species at Wye College 


Christopher Lloyd, M.A., B.Sc.(Hort.) 


ARDENERS in the south-west of our country, and indeed along the 
awe of the equable and comparatively frost-free western British 
seaboard, have always been the envy of those who live in the more 
rigorous midlands and east. ‘They have a far wider choice of plant 
materials than we. Nevertheless it is surprising to find, even in our 
severer climate, what a large number of doubtfully hardy plants will 
survive a series of normal winters. At Wye College since the war, we 
have been trying out a number of such plants, siting them in as favour- 
able positions as possible, and it may be of interest to garden enthusiasts 
living in a climate comparable to our own to hear of our experiences 
with shrubs of this kind. 

It should be admitted at once that a severe winter such as that of 
1947, during which there were eight weeks of almost uninterrupted 
frost, would kill most of the plants to be mentioned. Such winters are 
of sufficiently rare occurrence, however, to make a gamble worthwhile; 
in the full knowledge that sooner or later the inevitable must befall, 
we must plant hopefully, and not be too resentful when our treasures 
are blighted, leaving a series of forlorn gaps behind them. ‘There is 
always another chance; and one can often provide against accidents by 
continually propagating vulnerable species, overwintering the young 
plants in the comparative safety of a cold frame, or under heated glass 
where available. 

The six winters since 1947, though unpleasant in many respects, 
have been kind to most half-hardy shrubs. There have been no pro- 
longed frosts. Many shrubs which can withstand severe frosts of short 
duration are killed by these low temperatures when long maintained. 

Wye is situated in east Kent, about ten miles inland. It lies at the 
bottom of the Great Stour valley, though the College gardens are a 
little above the most dangerous frost area. The climate in this part of 
England is more continental and less maritime than elsewhere in 
Britain. Thus summer temperatures tend to be higher and winter 
temperatures lower than the normal in these islands. We are, moreover, 
subjected to long periods of cold, dry north-easterly winds in the 
spring months. Rainfall is rather lower than average, being some 
30 inches a year. 

The hardiness of plants is not merely dependent on the intensity 
or duration of the cold spells which they must endure. ‘There are many 
contributory factors; for instance, the amount of ripening which they 
get in the summer. Of the utmost importance, however, is the matter 
of drainage. The merest hint of waterlogging of a plant in winter, 
either at the root or at the collar, will tend more than any other factor 
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to kill it. Where possible, then, most of our rather tender subjects are 
given the benefit of a southern aspect the shrubs being trained against 
south-facing walls. Good drainage is naturally ensured by the nature 
of our soil, a deep brick earth overlying chalk, which is not subject to 
water impedance. 

A description follows of some of these less hardy shrubs at Wye 
College. 

Acacia dealbata was planted against the south side of the new 
women’s hostel in 1950. It has grown at an astonishing rate and has 
already reached the first storey balconies at a height of about 20 feet. 
This is at all times a lovely plant, with a pale green trunk and masses 
of delicately feathered foliage. At the end of March of this year (1953) 
our plant flowered for the first time—so unexpectedly more beautiful 
seen growing, than is the florists’ ‘‘Mimosa’’ displayed in the shops in 
February; and exuding a delicious vanilla scent. This specimen grows 
unrestrictedly and has received no pruning or training other than the 
main trunk being firmly secured to the wall. Shrubs of such rapid 
growth are often short-lived, and this may well prove to be the case 
with our Acacia; yet it has already unquestionably justified its position. 

On the same wall and of the same age is Buddleia Colvilet, the largest- 
flowered and, potentially, most spectacular member of its genus. 
Unfortunately our plant, though healthy, has so far refused to bloom. 
Niggardliness in flowering appears to be a fairly general fault with this 
species in England. Not so B. auriculata, which we grow on another 
warm, south-facing wall. This little evergreen species from South 
Africa is of an altogether more delicate and refined habit than the 
majority of Buddleias. The flowers begin to open in the last days of 
September and continue until the frost takes them. They are small and 
of a rather insignificant pale yellow to off-white colour, but their scent 
is overpowering and exotic. It has been compared to the French per- 
fume Chanel No. 5. B. Farreri is not actually grown against a wall but 
is placed in the sheltered angle of a building. This is a vigorous, rather 
coarse-growing species; it starts flowering at the end of March and 
continues right through April. In colour the flowers are a somewhat 
washed-out mauve, but they have the same warm, honeyed fragrance 
of the common butterfly bush, 2. Davidi, and this is particularly wel- 
come so early in the year. Truly the Buddleias have an exceptionally 
long flowering season. The flowers of B. Farreri are produced in panicles 
from the axils of the previous season’s shoots, and the buds have 
already formed in autumn. ‘They are therefore liable to frost damage 
in winter. The plant is in other respects fairly hardy and deserves, for 
its scent alone, to be more widely planted. 

Caesalpinia japonica, our specimen of which has already been 
described by M. PAGE in the R.H.S. JOURNAL of November 1952, con- 
tinues in vigour and beauty. It has flowered abundantly this year and 
the huge bipinnate leaves are both handsome and elegant. ‘This has 
been planted on a south wall at the back of a raised border which was 
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specially constructed for the accommodation of alpine plants, with an 
underground water-supply and a compost consisting of a high propor- 
tion of limestone chips, to ensure the best possible drainage. These 
conditions suit the Caesalpinia admirably. 

A neighbouring shrub which appears to benefit in the same way is 
Mutisia retusa. ‘This uncommon-looking and interesting plant belongs 
to a genus of evergreen climbing shrubs from South America, in the 
family Compositae. M. retusa has rather Holly-like leaves, but of less 
substance and of a brighter, paler green. Moreover each leaf is ter- 
minated by a tendril some 3 inches in length, a prolongation of the main 
vein. The flower heads are Daisy-like, 2 or 3 inches across, and pink. 
This plant has been with us only one winter, but is growing vigorously 
and is covered with bloom. It flowers from June onwards. 

Another genus of somewhat tender shrubs in this same generally 
herbaceous family, Compositae, is that of Olearia, the evergreen Daisy 
bushes from Australasia. Of these we have recently acquired upwards 
of a dozen species, but they are small plants which have so far only had 
to survive one winter, and their performance is scarcely worth reporting 
on as yet. Well tried as a wall shrub here, however, is O. macrodonta, 
surely one of the finest of this group. The large, Holly-shaped leaves 
are silver-green in colour and at all seasons beautiful. In early June 
the plants are spangled with compound corymbs of small white Daisies. 
This is a first-rate shrub for a warm position. 

The genus Ceanothus is one of California’s most valued contribu- 
tions to our gardens, giving us blue-flowered shrubs—the rarest colour 
in this type of plant. Indeed, the wealth of powder-blue blossom with 
which a vigorous specimen of the evergreen C. dentatus var. floribundus 
will cover itself in May, is almost oppressively overwhelming in the 
unrelievedness of its effect. More refined though at the same time even 
more vigorous is C. dentatus Russellianus. This has smaller leaves of a 
lighter green which act as a foil to the smaller panicles of bright blue 
flowers; they are abundantly produced, but not to the extent of ex- 
tinguishing the foliage. Grown against a sunny wall, it will reach 
15 feet in height and to look its best should be given plenty of space to 
grow out from the wall. At Wye we have a magnificently exuberant 
specimen which it is hard to believe to be only seven years old. It needs 
firmly securing to its support, for the root system is rather weak. ‘This 
species seems to be moderately hardy, even in the open, but grows more 
freely against a wall. Warm wall protection is essential for C. rigtdus in 
these parts. This is a vigorous small-leaved species, quickly reaching a 
height of 7 to 8 feet. The flowers are not produced in distinct panicles 
but in small umbels, and so profusely that the bush in late April 
becomes a haze of rich blue-purple. C. rigidus, like many of the ever- 
green species, is fast-growing but short-lived; its hardiness appears to 
decrease with age, and after ten years a bush’s life is likely to be cut off 
suddenly and completely. Propagation from half-ripe cuttings taken 
in September is an easy matter, however. 
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Many of the shrubby Veronicas, sometimes placed in the genus 
Hebe, are rather tender. This is the case with V. Hulkeana, one of the 
loveliest of them all. It tends to make a low and rather straggling bush, 
of which the branches are exceedingly brittle. A good specimen, how- 
ever, makes a rounded hummock about a foot high. In the May of a 
good flowering season this will be completely obliterated by the long, 
spire-like panicles of pale lilac-coloured flowers. This shrub deserves 
the warmest and best drained situation available. At Wye we have 
a number of specimens in various parts of the College gardens, but none 
thrives so well as one that is growing against the south end of our 
mixed conservatory range. 

Of the Abutilons, one of the most striking in June is A. vitifolium, 
with white or lilac blooms produced in loose clusters, each flower 
hemispherical in shape and measuring 2 to 3 inches across at the mouth. 
One of the most telling features in Abutilons is the prominent boss of 
stamens. This is a soft-wooded, rapidly growing shrub which gives 
quick results, but is of a coarse and rather ungainly habit, especially as it 
ages. Plants are not very long-lived but easily propagated. A cutting 
inserted in a cold frame in September will have made a plant 4 feet high 
a year later. In these parts this species is best given wall protection, 
but it does not require a sunny position. Our largest specimen is nearly 
20 feet high, and this grows on the shady side of a quadrangle where 
even at midsummer the sun reaches it for only a few hours each after- 
noon. A. megapotamicum we also find a most delightful wall shrub. 
‘his benefits from all the sunshine it can get; a plant of slender, twiggy 
growth never more than about 4 feet tall. Right through summer and 
autumn it produces its narrow, bell-shaped flowers, the calyx red, the 
corolla soft yellow, the mass of protruding stamens nigger-brown. 
These flowers possess all the quality and grace of a Fuchsia, for which 
they are often mistaken. 

On the other hand a Fuchsia which does not superficially at all 
resemble a Fuchsia is Ff’. procumbens from New Zealand. ‘This little 
trailing plant with its neat rounded leaves is best known in the cool 
greenhouse where it is useful in hanging baskets or to trail over the side 
of a bench. The flowers would be insignificant but for the pure blue 
colouring of the anthers, which are clearly visible since the flowers are 
held upright. The fruits are large and pink, rather like small Plums. 
It is a charming plant in a modest way. We have one at Wye which 
has survived two winters in the open, growing on a steep rocky bank. 
The growths, under these conditions, are killed annually to the base, 
but new shoots arise each spring, the plant maintaining a more than 


SHRUBS IN EAST KENT 


usually compact and restricted growth. 

Another shrub that tends to behave like a herbaceous plant when 
overwintered outside is Mimulus (Diplacus) glutinosus. It will grow a 
foot to 18 inches tall in a season and flowers continuously through 
summer and early autumn, in colour a most attractive, deep apricot. It 
deserves to be more widely used as a bedding plant and its somewhat 
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sprawling habit also fits it for planting in tubs. Autumn cuttings, over- 
wintered in a frame heated just sufficiently to exclude frost, will give 
the best plants, but in our gardens it will also survive the winter in a 
well-drained border. 

Lastly, a shrub which always attracts considerable attention in late 
May and early June, but which continues to flower spasmodically 
throughout the summer: this is a five-year-old specimen of Fremontia 
californica grown on a south wall. Here is a tricky subject, never long- 
lived, always likely to be killed outright in a cold winter, never getting 
through that season without young shoots being partly frosted. But 
given a lucky run of mild winters such as we have lately experienced, 
F’. californica will reward its grower amply with large, chalice-shaped 
yellow blooms, rather resembling a substantial Oenothera, and set 
among pleasant Maple-like foliage. The shrub is a quick but not a 
rampant grower; it will soon reach the top of a 6-foot wall. 

In the sense of being rare or new to cultivation, none of the plants 
described is very unusual, perhaps. Many of them are not generally 
grown, however, either because their qualities are not known or because 
they are thought to be too difficult. In this last respect at least, I think 
that our experiences at Wye College do show that there are many more 
British gardens where these shrubs could well be grown, and without 
the risks involved being too formidable. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1952-53 


DELPHINIUMS 

The trial of Delphiniums at Wisley was inspected by the Joint Committee 
of The Royal Horticultural Society and the British Delphinium Society on 
June 26 and July 6, 1953 and on their recommendation The Royal Horticultural 
Society and the British Delphinium Society have made jointly the following 
awards to varieties suitable for garden decoration. ‘The number in brackets 
after the description of the variety is that under which it was grown in the trial. 

DAME MYRA CURTIS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Blackmore & Langdon, ‘I'werton Hill Nursery, Bath.) A.M. July 6, 1953. 
An Elatum variety. Plant 8-8} feet tall; flower spikes 4 feet long, tapering, 
with strong side spikes. Flowers fairly close, borne on quite long stalks, 
34 inches diameter; outer sepals Spectrum Violet (H.C.C. 45/2) with slight 
Hush of Mineral Violet (H.C.C. 635/3), inner sepals Spectrum Violet (H.C.C. 
45/2); eye blue and black. [50] 

FRED YULE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. July 6, 1953.-—An Elatum variety. Plant 7~7} feet tall; 
flower spikes 24 feet long, tapering, with fairly strong side spikes. Flowers 
well spaced, borne on quite long stalks, 24 inches diameter; outer sepals 
Spectrum Blue (H.C.C. 45) margined Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. 35/1), inner 
sepals Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. 35/1); eye sepia with yellow hairs. [39] 

MELORA, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. July 6, 1953.—An Elatum variety. Plant 8-8} feet tall; 
flower spikes 3} feet long, tapering, with good side spikes. Flowers well 
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spaced, borne on long stalks, 3 inches diameter; outer sepals near Mineral 
Violet (H.C.C. 635/3) touched with Ethyl Blue (H.C.C. 548); inner sepals 
near Mineral Violet (H.C.C. 635 3); eye mauve with yellow hairs. [38] 

MICHAEL BLACKMORE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Blackmore & Langdon.) A.M. June 26, 1953.—An Elatum variety. Plant 
63-7 feet tall; flower spikes 3 feet long, tapering, few side spikes. Flowers 
fairly well spaced, borne on short stalks, 3 inches diameter; outer sepals 
Cornflower Blue (H.C.C. 742/2) touched purple, inner sepals Spectrum 
Violet (H.C.C. 735/2) margined with Spectrum Violet (H.C.C. 735); eye 
sepia with yellow hairs. [36] 

PEACOCK. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. July 6, 1953.—-An Elatum variety. Plant 6-6} feet tall; 
flower spikes 2} feet long, cylindrical, with many side spikes. Flowers 
moderately close, borne on long stalks, 3 inches diameter; outer sepals 
Gentian Blue (H.C.C. 42/1), inner sepals Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. 35/2) 
changing to Gentian Blue (H.C.C. 42/1) at outer edges; eye black. [101] 

ROYALIST. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. June 26, 1953..An Elatum variety. Plant 7~—7} feet tall; 
flower spikes 3} feet long, cylindrical to slightly tapering, with many side 
spikes. Flowers close, borne on long stalks, 2} inches diameter; outer sepals 
French Blue (H.C.C. 43) slightly flushed with Bishops Violet (H.C.C. 34/1), 
inner sepals same as outer but more flushed with Bishops Violet (H.C.C. 
34/1); eye white with yellow hairs. [100] 

ROY HELLING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. July 6, 1953.—An Elatum variety. Plant 6-6} feet tall; 
flower spikes 2} feet long, cylindrical, with strong side spikes. Flowers 
moderately close, borne on long stalks, 2? inches diameter; outer sepals near 
Bishops Violet (H.C.C. 34/1) with a patch of Gentian Blue (H.C.C. 42) in 
centre of each sepal, inner sepals near Bishops Violet (H.C.C. 34/1); eye 
white. [99] 

ELIZABETH SCHUMANN. (Raised, introduced and sent by C. R. 
Wootton, Esq., 109 Lichfield Road, Bloxwich, Walsall, Staffs.) H.C. June 26, 
1953.—An Elatum variety. Plant 5 feet tall; flower spikes 2 feet long, cylin- 
drical, with strong side spikes. Flowers close, fully double, borne on medium 
long stalks, 3 inches diameter; outer and inner sepals near Sea Lavender 


Violet (H.C.C. 637/2). [62] 


RHODODENDRONS 


The Council of The Royal Horticultural Society has made the following 
awards to Rhododendrons after trial at Wisley on the recommendation of 
the Rhododendron and Camellia Committee. ‘The number in brackets after 
the description of the variety was that under which it was grown in the trial. 


BEAUTY OF LITTLEWORTH. (Sent by Messrs. Walter C. Slocock 
Ltd., Goldsworth Nursery, Woking, Surrey.) F.C.C. May 11, 1953. 
A hardy hybrid evergreen Rhododendron. Plant vigorous, 18 feet high, 
15 feet spread, very free flowering, large dark green foliage. Flower truss 
8 inches diameter, 8} inches high, high flattened conical shape, flowers well 
spaced, 15-18 per truss. Corolla 4} inches diameter, 3} inches long, very 
open funnel shape, margins of petals waved, pure white with speckling of 
garnet-red on upper petal at throat, buds tinged mauvy pink. [135] 
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SPEK’S ORANGE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Jan Spek, 
Boskoop, Holland.) F.C.C, May 26, 1953.—A deciduous Azalea. Plant 
vigorous, 3} feet high, 4 feet spread, compact, very free flowering, light green 
foliage. Flower truss, 54 inches diameter, 4 inches high, almost globular, 
8-12 flowers per truss. Corolla 24 inches diameter, 2 inches long, very open 
funnel shape, a shade near Poppy Red (H.C.C. 16/1) with upper petals 
slightly darker and having a greenish blotch, buds deep orange. (A.M. 
1948.) [743] 

ALBATROSS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Knap Hill 
Nursery, Ltd., Woking, Surrey.) A.M. May 26, 1953.—A_ deciduous 
Azalea. Plant vigorous, 3 feet high, 2? feet spread, very free flowering, light 
green foliage, young leaves tinged bronzy-red. Flower ‘russ 3 inches diameter, 
lax, 8-10 flowers per truss. Corolla 2}? inches diameter, 2} inches long, 
tubular opening to wide funnel shape, margins of petals waved, white with 
reverse of petals slightly tinged pink, buds cream tinged pink. [796] 

BYRON. (Sent by Messrs. Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, 
Surrey.) A.M. May 11, 1953.—A rustica flore pleno Azalea. Plant vigorous, 
3 feet high, 34 feet spread, fairly compact, free flowering, light yellow green 
foliage. Flower truss 44 inches diameter, 2} inches high, flattened dome shape, 
14-16 flowers per truss. Corolla 2 inches diameter, 1? inch long, tubular 
campanulate, white, outer petals slightly tinged with Carmine Rose (H.C.C, 
621/2) buds cream tipped cerise. [881] 

FREYA,. (Sent by Messrs. Sunningdalé Nurseries.) A.M. May 11, 
1953.—A rustica flore pleno Azalea. Plant vigorous, 4 feet high, 44 feet 
spread, erect grower, fairly free flowering, light green foliage slightly tinged 
brown. Flower truss 34 inches diameter, 1} inch high, flat dome shape, 
18 flowers per truss. Corolla 1} inch diameter, 14 inch long, tubular 
campanulate, Shell Pink (H.C.C. 516/1) tinged at tips of the petals with 
Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/1). [921] 

GOLDCREST. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Knap Hill 
Nursery Ltd.) A.M. May 11, 1953.—A deciduous Azalea. Plant vigorous, 
34 feet high, 3} feet spread, upright grower, free flowering, light green foliage 
tinged red. Flower truss 5 inches in diameter, 2 inches high, flat, 12-14 
flowers per truss. Corolla 2}? inches diameter, 2 inches long, tubular one- 
third of its length opening to fully expanded funnel shape, Chrome Yellow 
(H.C.C. between 605 and 605/1) with upper petal blotched Indian Yellow 
(H.C.C, 6) at throat. [799] 

HARVEST MOON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Walter C. 
Slocock Ltd.) A.M. May 26, 1953.—-A deciduous Azalea, Plant vigorous, 
2} feet high, 3 feet spread, upright and compact, very free flowering, light 
dull green foliage. Flower truss lax, flat, 6-8 flowers per truss, corolla 
24 inches diameter, 2} inches long, open funnel shape, margins of petals 
waved and much creped, Amber Yellow (H.C.C. between 505 and 505/1) 
with a blotch on upper petal at throat of Chrome Yellow (H.C.C. 605), 
slightly scented. [974] 

LADY ELPHINSTONE. (Raised by Mr. C. E. Brown, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. D. Stewart & Son Ltd., Ferndown, Dorset.) A.M. May 22, 
1952.—An evergreen Azalea. Plant vigorous, 2 feet high, 3 feet spread, 
compact and upright, free flowering, dark green foliage. ‘Truss two-flowered. 
Corolla 24 inches diameter. 1} inch long, open funnel shape, margins of 
petals waved and slightly crinkled, Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621) with a blotch 
on upper petal at throat of slightly darker Carmine Rose. [770] 
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LAPWING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Knap Hill Nursery 
Ltd.) A.M. May 11, 1953.—A deciduous Azalea. Plant very vigorous, 
6 feet high, 6 feet spread, forms a well-shaped bush, free flowering, bright 
green foliage. Flower truss 4} inches diameter, 2} inches high, flattened dome 
shape, 13-16 flowers per truss. Corolla 2 inches diameter, 1} inch long, 
tubular for one-third of its length opening to much expanded funnel shape, 
Straw Yellow (H.C.C, 604/3) tinged pink at tips, upper petal Chrome Yellow 
(H.C.C. 605/1) blotched Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6). [794] 

MOLIERE. (sent by Messrs. M. Koster Ltd., Boskoop, Holland.) A.M. 
May 26, 1953.—A hardy hybrid evergreen Rhododendron. Plant vigorous, 
74 feet high, g feet spread, free flowering, medium dull green foliage. Flower 
truss 7 inches diameter, 8 inches high, high conical shape flattened at the top, 
slightly lax, 12-15 flowers per truss. Corolla 2} inches diameter, 2 inches 
long, open funnel shape, margins of petals slightly incurving, a dull shade 
near Rose Red (H.C.C. 724) spotted black on upper petal at throat. [253] 

MRS. PETER KOSTER. (Sent by Messrs. M. Koster & Sons.) A.M. 
May 11, 1953.—A deciduous Azalea. Plant vigorous, § feet high, 5 feet spread, 
free flowering, mid green foliage. Flower truss 4} inches diameter, 2} inches 
high, flattened dome shape, 12-16 flowers per truss. Corolla 3} inches dia- 
meter, 1? inch long, open funnel shape, Scarlet (H.C.C. between 19/1 and 19) 
with a blotch on upper petal at throat of Burnt Orange (H.C.C. 014). [636] 

MOUNT EVEREST. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Walter C. Slocock 
Ltd.) A.M. May 11, 1953.—A hardy hybrid evergreen Rhododendron. 
Plant vigorous 10 feet high, g feet spread, very free flowering, dark dull green 
foliage. Flower truss 5$ inches diameter, 54 inches deep, conical shape, 
compact, 10-12 flowers per truss. Corolla 2? inches diameter, 2 inches long, 
funnel-campanulate shape, pure white speckled brown on upper petal at 
throat, buds white, style conspicuous with yellow tip. [133] 

NEW MOON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Walter C. 
Slocock Ltd.) A.M. May 11, 1953.—A hardy hybrid Rhododendron. 
Plant vigorous, 3 feet high, 3}-4 feet spread, compact habit, very free flower- 
ing, dark dull green foliage. Flower truss 7 inches diameter, 6 inches high, 
flattened dome shape, 12~14 flowers per truss. Corolla 34 inches diameter, 
2 inches long, open funnel shaped, white flushed Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 
601/2) on throat and upper petal, buds cream tinged mauvy pink, stamens 
white, anthers light brown. [727 

PRINCESS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Walter C, 
Slocock Ltd.) A.M. May 26 1953.—A deciduous Azalea. Plant very vigorous 
6} feet high, 7 feet spread, erect, free flowering, light green foliage. Flower 
truss 5}? inches diameter, 6 inches high, almost globular shaped, 15-20 
flowers per truss with some trusses having up to 30 flowers. Corolla 2} inches 
diameter, 2} inches long, tubular opening to much expanded funnel shape, 
Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/1) with paler streak along centre of petal, with a 
blotch on upper petal at throat of Maize Yellow (H.C.C. 607). [654] 

PURPLE EMPEROR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Knap 
Hill Nursery Ltd.) A.M. May 26, 1953.—A hardy hybrid evergreen Rhodo- 
dendron. Plant vigorous, 6} feet high, 4 feet spread, free flowering, dark 
green slightly glossy foliage. Flower truss 7 inches diameter, 5 inches high, 
dome shape, 17-20 flowers per truss. Corolla 3 inches diameter, 2,', inches 
long, open funnel shaped, petals waved with margins frilled, a shade of 
purple near Doge Purple (H.C.C. 732/3) getting paler towards throat, upper 
petal speckled black at throat. [739] 
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REDSHANK. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Knap Hill 
Nursery Ltd.) A.M. May 26, 1953.—A deciduous Azalea. Plant vigorous, 
34 feet high, 4} feet spread, loose growing, free flowering, medium green 
glossy foliage. Flower truss 3} inches diameter, 3} inches high, dome shape, 
crowded, 15-20 flowers per truss with some trusses having up to 30 flowers. 
Corolla 2} inches diameter, 1;', inch long, open funnel shape with the 
margins of the tips of the petals waved, ‘Tangerine Orange (H.C.C. 9/2) 
veined and flushed Nasturtium Red (H.C.C. 14/1) with a large blotch on 
upper petal at throat of Indian Yellow (H.C.C, 6/1). [783] 

RIBERA, (Sent by Messrs. Sunningdale Nurseries). A.M. May 11, 
1953.—A rustica flore pleno Azalea. Plant vigorous, 3 feet high, 3 feet spread, 
upright, rather straggly, light yellowy green foliage. Flower-truss 3} inches 
diameter, 14 inch high, very flat dome shape, 16-18 flowers per truss. 
Corolla 14 inch diameter, 1 inch long, tubular campanulate, Camellia 
Rose (H.C.C. between 622/2 and 622/3) slightly fading towards tips of the 
petals. [920] 

SAKATA RED. (Growing in R.11.S. collection of plants at Wisley.) 
A.M, May 6, 1952.—A Kurume Azalea. Plant vigorous, 1 foot high, 2 feet 
spread, spreading, free flowering, bright medium green, glossy foliage. ‘Truss 
2-3 flowered. Corolla 1? inch diameter, 1} inch long, open funnel shape with 
margins of petals reflexed, near Geranium Lake (H.C.C. 21). 


SWEET PEAS 

One hundred and forty-one stocks of Sweet Peas were received for trial 
at Wisley. These, with 37 control varieties, were sown in boxes on October 15, 
1952. They were potted subsequently into 3-inch pots and placed in cold 
frames for the winter months. ‘They were gradually hardened otf and planted 
out on March 24, 1953. The land on which they were planted had been double 
dug during the winter. 

‘The trial was inspected by the Joint Sweet Pea Committee of The Royal 
Horticultural Society and the National Sweet Pea Society on July 3, 1953 and 
on their recommendation The Royal Horticultural Society and the National 
Sweet Pea Society have made jointly the following awards to Sweet Peas as 
varieties for garden decoration ‘The number in brackets after the description 
of the variety is that under which it was grown in the trial. 


ANGELA. (Raised and sent by Mr. P. Simons, Lyndhurst Nurseries, 
Ardleigh, Colchester, Essex.) A.M. July 3, 1953.—Plant vigorous; flower 
stems 12-14 inches long, very stiff, with an average of 4 flowers per stem. 
Flowers 2 inches across, 14 inch deep, large, very waved and frilled, of good 
substance, standards cream overlaid Rose Purple (H.C.C. 532/2) with edges 
pencilled Veronica Violet (H.C.C. 639/1), wings cream overlaid Veronica 
Violet (H.C.C. 639/1). [D.8] 

CANDY. (Raised and sent by Messrs. ‘Thomas Cullen & Sons, Witham, 
Essex.) A.M. July 3, 1953.—Plant vigorous; flower stems 12 inches long, 
stiff, with an average of 4 flowers per stem. Flowers 2} inches across, 13 inch 
deep, large, of good substance, much waved, white overlaid Neyron Rose 
(H.C.C. between 623/1 and 623). [C.18] 

GERTRUDE TINGAY. (Raised and sent by Messrs. R. Bolton & Son 
Birdbrook, Halstead, Essex.) A.M. July 3, 1953.—Plant vigorous; flower 
stems 12-14 inches long, fairly stiff, with an average of 4 flowers per stem. 
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Flowers 23 inches across, 1} inch deep, of good substance, waved, Rose 
Purple (H.C.C. §33/1) veined Mauve (H.C.C. 633) with age slightly tinged 
blue. [D.1] 

PEACE. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Wm. Macdonald Seed Co., P.O, 
Box 550, Santa Maria, California, U.S.A.) A.M. July 3, 1953.—Plant 
vigorous; flower stems 12 inches long, very stiff, with an average of 4 flowers 
per stem. Flower 2} inches across, 12 inch deep, of good substance, much 
waved, standards and wing cream flushed Camellia Rose (H.C.C. between 
622/3 and 662/2), keel cream. [C.21] 

IVORY PRINCE. (Raised and sent by Messrs. W. J. Unwin Ltd., 
Histon, Cambridge.) H.C. July 3, 1953.—Plant vigorous; flower stems 
12 inches long, stiff, with an average of 4 flowers per stem. Flowers 2 inches 
across, 1} inch deep, of good substance, much waved, slightly hooded, cream, 
slightly tinged pink when flowers first open. [B.8] 

LADY GAY. (Raised and sent by Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee Co., Burpee 
Building, Hunting Park Ave. at 18th St., Philadelphia, 32, Pa., U.S.A.) 
H.C. July 3, 1953.—Plant vigorous; flower stems 12 inches long, stiff, with 
an average of 4 flowers per stem. Flowers 2 inches across, 1;°5 inch deep, 
of fairly good substance, waved, standard and wing opening Neyron Rose 
(H.C.C, 623) changing to Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623) overlaid with Crimson 
(H.C.C,. 22), keel cream tinged rose. [F.34] 


VIOLAS (from seed) 


Twenty stocks of Violas were received at Wisley during 1952. The seed 
was sown on September 3, 1952, and the seedlings subsequently were pricked 
out into boxes which were overwintered in cold frames. The trial was planted 
on March 10, 1953. A sub-committee of the Floral Committee A inspected 
the trial on May 27 and made the following recommendations for awards. 
The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

Flowers Yellow 

LARGE FLOWERED YELLOW. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
The Ferry-Morse Seed Co., P.O. Box 967, Mountain View, California, 
U.S.A.) H.C. May 27, 1953.-—Plant g inches high, vigorous and tufted. 
Flowers 1,% inch in diameter, a very clear bright shade of Aureolin (H.C.C. 3) 
with lower petal deepening te Buttercup Yellow at eye. [1] 

Flowers Apricot 

CHANTREYLAND. (Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 
26-29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.) H.C. May 27, 1953. 
Plant 7} inches high, vigorous, tufted with some slightly straggly. Flowers 
1} inch in diameter, ‘Tangerine Orange (H.C.C. 9/1), lower petal deepening 
to Orpiment Orange (H.C.C. 10) at eye. [5] 

Flowers Blue 

LAKE OF ZURICH. (Raised by E. Schaffner, Zurich, Switzerland, and 
sent by Messrs. Samen Mauser, Ltd., P.O. Box Zurich 22, Switzerland, and 
by Messrs. G. R. Vatter A.G., Birenplatz 2, Bern, Switzerland.) H.C. 
May 27, 1953.—Plant 8-9 inches high, vigorous and tufted. Flowers 13 
inch across and 2 inches long, near Gentian Blue (H.C.C. 42) changing to 
Bluebird Blue (H.C.C. 042) towards edges, eye bright golden yellow. [10, 11] 
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Flowers Purple 

LORD NELSON. (Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd.) H.C. 
May 27, 1953.—Plant 5 inches high, small and compact, tufted. Flowers 
1% inch across and 1% inch long, a velvety shade of purple near Royal 
Purple (H.C.C. 834) with small pale yellow eye surrounded by a thin band 
of blue. [16] 

KING HENRY. (Raised and sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, 
Linnesgade 14, Copenhagen, Denmark.) H.C, May 27, 1953.—Plant 5 inches 
high, small and very compact, tufted. Flowers 1 inch across, 13 inch long, 
upper petals Plum Purple (H.C.C. 934/1), lower petals Plum Purple (H.C.C. 
934/1), changing towards centre to Gentian Blue (H.C.C. 42/1) with black 
venation, eye golden yellow. [18] 


IRIS SIBIRICA 


Fifty-two stocks of varieties and hybrids of /ris stbirica and J. orientalis 
were received during 1949 and 1950 for trial at Wisley. ‘The trial was in- 
spected by the Joint Iris Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and 
the British Iris Society during 1951 and 1953 and their recommendations for 
awards are given below. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety is that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


Flowers White 


WISLEY WHITE. =~ by The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 


Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. June 12, 1953.—Plant very vigorous, 
compact and upright, foliage 46-48 inches long. Flower stems 48 inches 
high. Flowers short, open, well proportioned. Standards cupped, erect, 
1,', X 1 inch, white with cream veining. Falls horizontal, 24 1} inch, 
white with cream veining and bright yellow markings on haft. Style and 
crest cream. [1] 


Flowers Blue 

GATINEAU. (Raised by the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and 
sent by the Canadian Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada.) A.M. 
May 24, 1953.—Plant vigorous, compact and erect, foliage 36 inches long. 
Flower stems 36-42 inches high. Flowers open, well proportioned, standards 
cupped, erect, 2,;', x } inch, Gentian Blue (H.C.C. 42/2) veined Gentian 
Blue (H.C.C, 42/1). Falls flaring, 2? * 14 inch, Wistaria Blue (H.C.C. 
640) veined darker blue, haft creamy yellow with brown striations extending 
over upper half of petal. Style and crest pale blue. [32] 


Flowers Violet 
GOWER. (Raised and sent by H. J. Randail, Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, 
Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. May 29, 1953.—Pi: int vigorous, 
compact and erect, foliage 30-36 inches long. Flower stems 48 inches high. 
Flowers open, well proportioned. Standards cupped, erect, 25 x 1} inch, 
apse Violet (H.C.C. 37) with darker violet veinings. Falls flaring, 
x 2; inches, Victoria Violet (H.C.C. 738/2) edges flushed Campanula 
\ iolet (H.C.C. 37), haft cream with brown striations. Style and crest pale 


blue. [33] 
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HELICON. (Raised by Mr. R. E. S. Spender, Yetminster, Dorset, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., The Old Gardens, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent.) A.M. June 12, 1953.—Plant vigorous, slightly spread- 
ing, foliage 40-42 inches long. Flower stems 48 inches high. Flowers open, 
wide, well proportioned. Standards cupped, erect, 2 x # inch, Aster 
Violet (H.C.C. 38). Falls horizontal with tips slightly drooping, 2! x 
13% inch, Methyl Violet (H.C.C. 39) veined slightly darker violet with 
cream marking and purple brown striation at haft. Style pale violet with 
blue midrib, crest violet. [20] 


AUBRIETA (from seed) 

Four stocks of Aubrieta were received at Wisley during 1952. The trial 
was sown on May 13, 1952, and the seedlings were pricked out into boxes 
and hardened off. The trial was planted on July 16, 1952. 

A sub-committee of the Floral Committee A inspected the trial on 
May 6, 1953, and made the following recommendations. ‘The number after 
the description of the variety is that under which it was grown in the trial. 

SEMI-DOUBLE KELMSCOTT. (Raised and sent by E. J. Barker, 
Esq., Kelmscott, London Road, Ipswich, Suffolk, introduced by Messrs. 
Harrison & Sons, Ltd., St. James Street, Leicester.) H.C. May 6, 1953.— 
Plant 5 inches high, compact, spreading up to 12 inches wide, well branched. 
Inflorescence compact, flowers about 1 inch in diameter, semi-double, free 
flowering. Shades of mauve, carmine, blue and violet blue. [4] 

NEW GIANT KELMSCOTT. (Raised and sent by E. J. Barker, Esq., 
introduced by Messrs. Harrison & Sons, Ltd.) H.C. May 5, 1953.—Plant 
7 inches high, erect, mostly compact, some straggly, 13 inches wide. Inflor- 
escence not so compact as the previous strain; flowers ? to 1 inch in diameter, 
single, free flowering, shades of mauve, deep carmine, blue, violet blue and 
purple. [5] 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1953 


Begonia ‘Clarissa Hutchinson’ F.C.C. May 19, 1953. A very 
handsome tuberous rooted varicty with large rosy-salmon double 
flowers of perfect form. The petals are slightly waved and the variety 
is very free flowering in habit. It received an A.M. in 1946. Raised, 
introduced and exhibited by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, ‘Il'werton 
Hill Nursery, Bath. 

Begonia ‘Diana Wynyard’ F.C.C, July 28, 1953. An excellent 
tuberous-rooted variety with very large double white flowers having a 
slight tinge of green at the base of the petals. Raised, introduced and 
shown by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, ‘T'werton Hill Nursery, Bath. 
An Award of Merit was given to this plant in 1948. 

Begonia ‘Olympia’ A.M. ay 19, 1953. A tuberous-rooted 
variety with fully double well formed glowing crimson-scarlet flowers. 
It has very attractive deeply cut foliage. Raised, introduced and ex- 
hivited by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, ‘T'werton Hill Nursery, Bath. 
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Begonia ‘Rhapsody’ F.C.C. May 19, 1953. A very large tuberous 
rooted variety with well-formed double salmon-pink flowers. It is free 
flowering in habit and received an A.M. in 1947. Raised, introduced and 
exhibited by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, ‘'werton Hill Nursery, Bath. 

Border Carnation ‘Horsley Crimson’ A.M. July 7, 1953, as an 
exhibition variety. Flower stems long and sturdy. Flowers double, 
3 inches diameter, Ox Blood Red self (H.C.C. 00823/2), calyx strong. 
Shown by Messrs. Lindabruce Nurseries, Freshwood Road, Lancing, 
Sussex, 

Border Carnation ‘Sussex Fancy’ A.M. July 7, 1953, as an 
exhibition variety. Good stiff flowering stems. Flowers completely 
double, 3 inches diameter. Persian Rose (H.C.C. 628/ 3) ground heavily 
flaked with Ruby Red (H.C.C. 727/3). Petals bluntly serrated. Shown 
by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. 

Erigeron ‘Wupperthal’ A.M. June 23, 1953. A very attractive 
free-flowering hardy border plant of Continental origin growing about 
2-24 feet high. ‘The flowers measure about 2 inches across with 
Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 37/2) ray florets surrounding the Dresden 
Yellow (H.C.C. 64) disc. Exhibited by Messrs. ‘Thomas Carlile (Loddon 
Nurseries) Ltd., Carlile’s Corner, ‘I'wyford, Berks. 

Paeonia ‘Defender’ A.M. June 9, 1953. A very handsome single 
exhibition variety with satiny Indian Lake (H.C.C. 826) flowers borne 
on sturdy stems and measuring 5—6 inches across with a large central 
mass of golden anthers. It was raised by Prof. A. P. Saunders of 
Clinton, N.Y., U.S.A. Exhibited by Messrs. ‘Thomas Carlile (Loddon 
Nurseries) Ltd., Carlile’s Corner, ‘'wyford, Berks. 

Pelargonium ‘Countess Birkenhead’ A.M. July 7 7, 1953. A good 
Signal Red (H.C.C. 719) variety bearing its flowers in large well-shaped 
rounded trusses. Raised by Mr. R. ‘Thorpe, introduced and shown by 
Messrs. J. Thorpe & Sons, ‘The Nurseries, Brackley, Northants. 

Penstemon  ‘Schoenholzeri’ A.M. July 28, 1953. A variety raised 
by Mr. P. Schénholzer in Switzerland. It has proved to be very hardy 
in Norfolk and its parentage is given as P. « ‘Andenken an Frederick 
Hahn’ and P. x ‘Southgate Gem.’ Flowers Currant Red (H.C.C. 

21/1) 14 inch long with dark maroon calyces, borne on long graceful 
well-furnished inflorescences. ‘The plants are about 2} feet high. Shown 
by Messrs. Blooms Nurseries Ltd., Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk. 

Rose ‘Bettina’ A.M. July 28, 1953. A vigorous-growing H. ‘1 
variety with deep apricot flowers of good shape and substance. Raised 
in France by F. Meilland. Introduced and exhibited by Messrs. 
Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham. 

Rose ‘Concerto’ A. M. July 28, 1953. A very free-flowering 
‘floribunda’ variety with semi-double Orient Red (H.C.C. 819) flowers 
measuring about 2 inches across. It is said to be disease resistant and a 
very vigorous grower. Raised in France by F. Meilland, introduced and 
exhibited by Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham. 

Rose ‘Meg’ A.M. July 7, 1953. A pillar Rose said to be the result 
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of a cross between ‘Madame Butterfly’ and a climbing variety. ‘lhe 
semi-double scented flowers are Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/2) on the 
outside of the petals and shell pink on the inner side. ‘The season of 
flowering is given as early June to early July. Raised, introduced and 
exhibited by Dr. A. C. V. Gosset, Cornborough, Liphook, Hants. 

Rose ‘Rendezvous’ A.M. August 11, 1953. A vigorous-growing 
H.T. variety raised in France by F. Meilland and having full, rounded 
petalled silver-pink flowers of good shape. Introduced and exhibited 
by Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham. 

Rose ‘Skylon’ A.M. August 11, 1953. A well-shaped golden 
yellow H.T. variety with a faint flush of rosy-pink showing on the 
reverse of the petals. Raised, introduced and exhibited by Messrs. 
Wm. Lowe & Son (Nurseries) Ltd., ‘The Nurseries, Beeston, Notts. 

Rose ‘Stylish’ A.M. July 7, 1953. A well-shaped fragrant H. 'T. 
variety with large flowers the colour of which is salmon pink on a pale 
yellow ground. Raised and exhibited by Mr. H. Robinson, Victoria 
Nursery, Burbage, Hinckley, introduced by Messrs. Bakers Nurseries 
Ltd., Codsall, Wolv erhampton. 

Venidio-Arctotis ‘Sutton’s Triumph’ A.M. May 19, 1953. 
A hybrid, half hardy plant of vigour and freedom of flowering, for con- 
servatory decoration, cut flower and the open border in summer. It 
arose from a cross between Venidium fastuosum 2 and Arctotis grandis 3 
the result of which was then crossed with A. speciosa hybrids in which 
are incorporated A. stoechadifolia, A. speciosa, A. nudicaulis and A. 
breviscapa. ‘The flowers measure from 3 to 34 inches across and have 
the ray florets in various shades of rose, crimson and orange often 
enhanced by a black or brown zone around the prominent disc. ‘This 
plant received a Preliminary Commendation in 1952. Raised, intro- 
duced and exhibited by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading. 


ORCHIDS 

Odontoglossum crispum var. ‘Hillary’ A.M. June 9, 1953. 
This plant is a home raised seedling of O. crispum. A six-flowered spike 
was exhibited with blooms 4 inches across. The pure white petals 
were almost circular in shape with deeply incised and fimbriated 
margins. ‘The lip was basically white but in addition was heavily 
blotched with canary yellow and lightly flecked with maroon. Exhibited 
by Messrs. Charle ‘sworth & Co., Ltd., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Odontoglossum ‘Robert Strauss’ A.M. July 7, 1953. ‘The 
parentage of this very large flowered Odontoglossum is O.‘Perryanum’ 
and O. ‘Yolandum.” A large spike was exhibited with eight flowers, 
each 4 inches by 34 inches. The sepals and petals have a whitish back- 
ground flushed with heliotrope. Prominent reddish brown mottlings 
occur especially towards the centre. The lip is a clear white on the 
lower portion, with dark reddish brown patches above which become 
suffused with pale yellow around the crest. Exhibited by S. Tharp, 
Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley, Surrey. 

Odontoglossum ‘Tordonia’ var. ‘Sheila Ann’ A.M. June g, 
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1953. Obtained by crossing ‘Clydonia’ with ‘Toreador.’ An Odonto- 
glossum possessing slightly concave flowers each 3? inches wide, with 
the edge unevenly serrated. Sepals and petals are white spotted and 
flushed with heliotrope near the margin. On each segment unequal 
sized spots of reddish brown are superimposed on the paler colour. 
The lip is marked with yellow and blotched with brownish red. 
Exhibited by Per Mohr, Glostrup, Denmark. 

Odontonia ‘Avrania’ A.M. July 7, 1953. The plant shown was 
obtained by crossing O. ‘Avril Gay’ with Odontoglossum ‘Ascania.’ It 
has a spike of six flat flowers each 3 inches by 3 inches. The sepals, 
petals and lip all have a basic whitish colour with prominent dark 
reddish brown blotches in addition. The crest is orange yellow. The flat 
lip shows the influence of Miltonia. Exhibited by K. D. Morgenstern, 
Esq., 18 Lyttelton Road, Finchley, London, N.2. 


BOOK NOTES 
“Camellia Trail.”” By E.G. Waterhouse. Limited edition. 42 pp. plus 21 
plates in colour by Paul Jones. (Ure Smith Pty. Ltd.) £10 ros. 


Lovers of Camellias who remember Professor E. G. Waterhouse’s previous book 
Camellia Quest know the high standard of book production to expect and they will 
not be disappointed, for this second much fuller volume sets an even higher standard. 
This limited edition of one thousand copies signed by the author and the artist contains 
twenty-one plates made from paintings by Mr. Paul Jones figuring a total of twenty- 
seven varieties, all of which were grown in Professor Waterhouse’s garden in Gordon, 
New South Wales. The original paintings were life size but it has been necessary to 
reduce them by a quarter. 

In the text the author concerns himself primarily with the complexity of Camellia 
nomenclature and with each plate he gives the history of the variety and the correct 
naming in so far as is possible. It is such painstaking work as this that will help to 
unravel the problems of the older varieties, and the accurate representation and the 
recording of names with adequate description of new seedlings and sports will prevent 
new problems from arising. 

It is both interesting and fortunate that so many early Camellia japonica varieties 
found their way to Australia at an early date for some have evidently died out in other 
parts of the world. Secondly, various enthusiasts and nurserymen have long been 
hybridizing and propagating new sports to good result as is evident from the large 
collection of imported Australian varieties at the Villa Taranto at Pallanza in Italy or 
from the plates themselves. ‘Adrian Feint,’ a large semi-double white, striped vivid 
crimson, was a seedling raised by the author. Especially lovely are “The Czar,’ a large 
semi-double crimson, and ‘Spencer's Pink,’ one of the finest single pinks in existence, 
both of which are probably of Australian origin. Professor Waterhouse also believes 
‘Prince Edward William,’ which received a R.H.S. Award of Merit this year, to be of 
Australian origin and the plate depicting it is very fine. 

The reproduction of the paintings is excellent, the colours being soft and clean. 
Green tones which are difficult are unusually satisfactory and show an advance over 
the plates in Camllia Quest. The specimens were our se «1 chosen for their compo- 
sition and the artist has arranged them with grace often lacking in presentations of this 
rather formal flower. His work shows a sense of form and modelling which give the 
flowers and leaves a remarkable three-dimensional quality. "The inclusion of dewdrops 
on the petals or leaves in a majority of the plates is a reminder that each painting was 
created as a separate work of art and not as part of a book. The mounting of the plates 
on green and grey is more flattering than the cream colour of the prev ous volume. 

Of interest is the chapter entitled First Single White Camellia in England in which 
Professor Waterhouse builds up a case for the dropping of the old name ‘alba simplex’ 
in favour of ‘japonica alba’ and one is left with the query about the validity of the name 
C. reticulata semi-plena. But these are matters for the botanists to settle. 
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It is unfortunate that in so perfectly produced a book the specific name reticulata 
should have been capitalized in headings and that italics should have been used for 
both specific and varietal names. 

Today when the tendency in fine horticultural book-making is so turned towards 
the past with reprints of old flower paintings and prints like Redoute, Thornton and 
the forthcoming Ehret it is reassuring to see a fine volume illustrated with the work of 
a contemporary painter in which a nice balance is struck between horticultural 
accuracy and artistic presentation. LANNING ROPER 


““Soil Restoration.”” By Edward Faulkner. 207 pp. (Michael Joseph.) 1os. 6d. 

In this volume Mr. Faulkner tells of his impoverished experimental farm which 
for seven years he has cultivated on the principle of ‘‘Ploughless” farming which he 
laid down in his two earlier volumes, Ploughman’s Folly and Ploughing in Prejudices, 
which were greeted with such controversy. 

The case which he builds up based on his experience is an impressive one but it is 
coloured by the enthusiasm of the crusader. It is certainly a provocative book and it, 
like the others, serves to condemn, and rightly, the wasteful and exhaustive methods 
of cultivation in the United States and in this country as well. 

I particularly enjoyed the chapter ‘‘Adventures in Cropping”’ in which he tells of 
all the fruit and vegetables which he has attempted to grow and with what results. 
His comments on pest control, the improvement of flavour and the increase of nutri- 
tional value of produce, all three by proper cultivation, is fascinating but seemingly 
overdrawn as there are so many variables in his experiments. I wish that all growers 
in this country would read and note his comments on root vegetables. In the case of 
Parsnips he writes, ‘“‘but I shall not grow them for market, because they could not be 
sold unwashed with us, and as yet I have no arrangements on the farm for washing 
crops.” It is unfortunate that in this country where such fine vegetables are grown 
so many reach the market in an unwashed state. Dr. S. Graham Brade-Birks of Wye 
College has contributed an interesting foreword emphasizing the importance of the 
subject treated by Mr. Faulkner but he is careful to point out the far-reaching nature 
of this present work and the complexity of the paths it opens up, leading into the fields 
of psychology and physiology as well as sciences. 

This book reads with the sustained interest of a good novel. For all those in- 
terested in organic farming and for anyone interested in the land it is also a book of 
interest but it should be approached with an open mind. LANNING ROPER 


“The Sea Coast.” By J. A. Steers. New Naturalist Series. Illus. (Collins.) 
25s. 

Professor Steers has probably a greater knowledge of our coastline than any one 
else living. His book is therefore of importance and interest. His approach is primarily 
physiographical and geological, but he shows also how plants such as Spartina and 
those of the salt marshes have influenced the accretion of our land while other factors 
have contributed to its erosion. He is able to show how our coastal scenery has evolved 
into its present form, often as in the case of the Chesil Beach, by most complicated 
movements of the sea and the shingle. ‘his book is in a sense complementary to 
Mr. Hepburn’s Flowers of the Coast and Professor Dudley Stamp’s Britain's Structure 
and Scenery, but it also stands on its own as a unique contribution to our understand- 
ing of some of the most beautiful and spectacular scenery of our island. Some of the 
illustrations, particularly the coloured ones taken in the West of Scotland, are of par- 
ticular beauty and should encourage more naturalists to visit this part of the country. 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“The Encyclopaedia of Plant Portraits.’”” Compiled by A. G. L. Hellyer. 
Illus. Demy 8vo. (Collingridge.) 21s. 

In a small space this book includes a very large number of photographs and should 
be helpful to many who want to be able to visualize a plant from a particular name. 
They are arranged alphabetical'y and the popular vernacular names are given when 
these exist and also very brief descriptions. Fuller descriptions will be found in 
Sanders’ Encyclopaedia of Gardening, to which the book is intended to be a companion. 
As far as possible the author has tried to include a representative selection of the 
different types of plant from each genus and many very uncommon plants will be found 
illustrated as well as many well-known ones. ‘The great majority of the photographs 
are clear and the printing is sufficiently good to serve its purpose. They and the 
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plants chosen for the most part appear to be different from those given in the old 
Amateur Gardening volumes of “Plant Portraits and Plant Names” compiled by 
Mr. A. J. Macself and this is an additional advantage. PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“Report on Forest Research 1952.”" Illus. Forestry Commission. (H.M.S.O.) 
45s. 6d. 


This valuable report contains a summary of the Year’s Work by Mr. M. V. Laurie, 
the Chief Research Officer, followed by more detailed accounts of particular investiga- 
tions. This makes the report easy to consult. It is surprising how large a range of 
subjects is covered. Particularly to be welcomed are the experiments on genetics of 
well-known trees and the establishment by grafting of standard collections of selected 
parents for the controlled production both of specific and interspecific hybrid seed. 
The recent International Horticultural Congress drew attention to the great increase 
in vigour and yield often to be obtained from Heterosis. Horticulturists will also be 
interested in the report on nutrition in forest nurseries by Dr. F. M. Crowther and 
Blanche Benzian and in the notes on the establishment of Poplars by J. Jobling. 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 

“Garden Chrysanthemums.” Amateur Gardening Handbook, No. 1. By 

A. G. Carpenter and E. Snelling. 92 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. Collingridge 


Ltd.) 3s. 6d. 

The appearance of this small handbook inaugurates a new series which will be 
welcomed by the amateur who wants a simple guide to the various phases of gardening 
at a very moderate cost. Small enough to fit easily into a jacket pocket with a glazed 
cover carrying a coloured plate, the format of these books is attractive and practical. 
In this volume, the text with helpful diagrams tells the amateur the salient features of 
outdoor Chrysanthemum culture, covering winter care of stools, propagation, and the 
various stages of the growth, stopping, pest control and exhibiting, with a final chapter 
on classification and varieties. ‘The approach is simple, and the methods described 
are within the comprehension of the novice. 


“Flowering Shrubs.” Amateur Gardening Handbook, No. 2. By S. A 
Pearce. 92 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd.) 3s. 6d. 

The selection of Mr. Pearce, the Deputy Curator at Kew, as the author of this 
useful handbook on flowering shrubs was an excellent one for he knows them inti- 
mately, having a collection of over 20,000 specimens in his care. He covers briefly 
the many aspects of shrub gardening, touching on planning, planting, after-care, and 
propagation. Lists of shrubs for special situations are given and the latter part of the 
book is devoted to an alphabetical list of shrubs with descriptions and details. Un- 
fortunately it is not sufficiently selective as too many rather unusual species have been 
included for a general handbook, while more complete information on the commoner 
ones would have been appropriate. 

“Cacti and Succulents.” Amateur Gardening Handbook, No. 3. By A. J. 
Huxley. 92 pp. Illus. (W.H. & L. Collingridge Ltd.) 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Huxley has written an exceptionally good guide for those people, who like the 
reviewer, are fascinated by this section of plants, but who through timidity or inactivity, 
have not started down the path which eventually turns novices into enthusiasts and 
enthusiasts into fanatics. Mr. Huxley has dealt with the fundamental principles 
of culture, propagation and disease control in the first half, and devotes the rest to the 
families and the genera of importance. Miss Dora Ratman has illustrated fifty-seven 
species with facile simplicity. 

“Annual Flowers.” Amateur Gardening Handbook, No. 4. By Henry 
Cocker. 92 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd.) 3s. 6d. 

As Superintendent of the Villa ‘Taranto Gardens in Northern Italy, Mr. Cocker 
has grown vast quantities of annuals for they are a brilliant feature of these gardens. 
His descriptive methods of culture of both the hardy and half-hardy types are sound 
as far as they go, but there is too little individual treatment in the culture of different 
annuals such as mention of period of germination, no words of warning about the 
danger of aphis on Nasturtiums and Balsams, or the need for support with some of the 
taller later annuals. ‘The text in the descriptive lists is a little like a seed catalogue and 
the originality lies more in the inclusion of annuals unusual in this country than in 
the treatment of them. 
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“Dwarf Fruit Trees. Their Care and Management.” By D. Macer Wright. 


112 pp. Illus. (Faber and Faber Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Macer has written a timely book for amateurs. The culture of dwarf fruit trees 
is too little practised by the thousands of small garden owners throughout the country, 
many of whom are content with soft fruit. Here is a book to answer their problems 
and to explain the methods of planting, pruning, thinning, pest control, etc. It is 
well illustrated and connoisseurs of Plums, Apples and Pears who want to grow fruit 
trees on dwarfing or semi-dwarfing rootstocks will find valuable guidance not only in 


the text but in the photographs and diagrams. 


“Town Gardening Leaflets—Coronation Year, 1953.” Published by the 
London Gardens Society. (University of London Press Ltd.) 2s. 6d. 
This portfolio of eight leaflets on a variety of subjects ranging from window boxes, 
tubs and hanging baskets, to friends and foes in the garden and indoor plants, will be 
of interest to urban gardeners who are in need of guidance. 


“Flowers of the South, Native and Exotic.’’ By Willhelmina F. Greene and 
Hugo L. Blomquist. xiv + 208 pp. Illus. (The University of North Carolina 


Press.) $5.00. 

The Flora of the South-east of the United States is extremely rich but it has to a 
certain extent been neglected. Here is an attractive handbook covering over 500 species, 
the bulk of which are native wild flowers, the remaining being exotic and cultivated 
varieties. Mrs. Greene’s pen and ink drawings add much to Dr. Blomquist’s descrip- 
tions, designed to help with identification, and in which many interesting facts are 
brought out. The English reader will be amazed by the number of well-known English 
garden plants which have come from this area, such as Oxydendron arboreum, Zenobia 
pulverulenta, Halesia carolina, Clethra alnifolia, Galax aphylla and Kalmia latifolia. 
The colour plates of individual flowers are far more successful than the mixed groups. 

“African Violets : Their Care and Culture.”’ By Mrs. Margaret E. Jones. 
32 pp. Illus. (The Saturn Press.) 7s. 6d. 

Following the lead of the United States the African Violet is steadily growing in 
popularity in this country, and a book about them printed here was long overdue. It 
is too bad, however, that this very slight book containing little more than the material 
for a magazine article should have been published in so large a format at the price listed 
above. ‘lhe text is instructive but it has been too spread out with photographs and 
unnecessarily large-scale diagrams. ‘The coloured dust jacket by Ronald Ingles hides 
a very undistinguished cover lacking even a title. This slim volume compares poorly 
with foreign publications on the same subject. 


“The Geography of the Flowering Plants.” By R. Good. 2nd edition 
452 pp. Illus. (Longmans, Green & Co. 1953.) 50s. 

The first edition of Professor Good’s book, which was noticed in this JouURNAL 
(73, 164) in 1948, was based for the most part on the data available at the time of its 
preparation in 1939. ‘This second edition incorporates much of the information 
published since then, and has thus been brought up to date. Parts of the book, 
notably the chapter on the distribution of the families of flowering plants and that on 
the changes which have taken place in the configuration of the earth’s surface, have 
been largely re-written. ‘The account of the major floristic regions of the world has 
also been emended. Mistakes, to which the author’s attention has been drawn, have 
been corrected, seven of the plates have been replaced, and a subject index has been 
added. Most of the text remains substantially the same as in the first edition, but the 
alterations and additions that have been made have improved the work. This second 
edition is somewhat larger than its predecessor; about fifty pages have been added, and 
there are three more maps, while the bibliography has been greatly expanded—from 
295 to 629 items. Unfortunately the price has also been increased considerably, from 


30s. to Sos. J. ROBERT SEALY 


“Gardens.”’ The Things We See Series. By Lady Allen of Hurtwood and 
Susan Jellicoe. 64 pp. 119 illus. (Penguin Books.) Ss. 


This fascinating book consists of an introductory text and a series of garden photo- 
graphs divided into two parts—the first entitled The Home; the second The 
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Community. Each of these covers a wide range and as the pages are turned a series 
of garden areas including window boxes, indoor gardens, roof gardens, country plots, 
swimming pools, communal gardens, parks, cemeteries, factory sites, cafés and school 
grounds flash by. ‘T’hese have been carefully selected to illustrate the two current 
trends in modern design of gardens : first, ‘‘the preference for fluidity and free natural 
lines as opposed to geometrical arrangement,”’ second, ‘“‘the breaking up of larger 
species into smaller living compartments whenever possible.”” Material has been drawn 
from all the countries of Europe and America. Many of the photographs were taken 
by Mrs. Jellicoe and very good they are. ‘This is far more than a picture book and the 
introduction and the carefully worded captions show the keen and discriminating 
perception of experienced eyes in seeing gardens everywhere. 

LANNING ROPER 


“Make Your Own Flower Containers.” By Margaret Evans. 56 pp. Illus. 


(A. H. & A. W. Reed, Wellington.) 4s. 6d. 


This pamphlet, published in New Zealand, shows that there are people there who 
have skill, patience and leisure and it will interest many here who enjoy some home 
handiwork. But in the list of plants used few of which are grown in England—it is 
surprising that Flax is found ‘“‘unsatisfactory” and the author does not say why. 
Phormium Tenax, called New Zealand Flax, which is grown here, has large leaves that, 
when a little sere, split up with quite strong bands which could surely be used for 
weaving baskets, etc. Alas! we cannot go to our shores and pick up pumice as it is the 
outcome of volcanoes and we do not happen to have any of these in this country. 

Most of the arrangements in the containers, as shown by the illustrations, are 
well done and the baskets in many shapes are very cleverly made. We are given full 
details for making papier maché—but who wants to? 

FRANK GALSWORTHY 


“Phlox.” By B. H. B. Symons-Jeune. 127 pp. Illus. (Collins.) ras. 6d. 


From the many North American plants introduced into our gardens, this book 
deals with one of the most outstanding, as the majority of the different species and 
varieties of Phlox are so well suited to small and large gardens alike. A genus of plants 
which shows such diversity in habit and colour, and yet is so readily accommodated, 
fully deserves the attention given to them by the writer and his plea for an ever- 
increasing number to be grown. 

It is gratifying to read such an account by one who, for many years, has not only 
grown but has raised many of the improved varieties which enhance our gardens 
today. ‘The name of Symons-Jeune is already well known for his other writings and 
his approach to his present subject is equally practical, backed as it is by personal 
knowledge and long years of experience. 

Throughout the twelve chapters of this book, the author has covered every possible 
aspect in the growing, raising and setting in the garden for maximum colour and 
effect. ‘The chapter reviewing the modern varieties is one which will appeal and serve 
as a guide to all. If growers and raisers alike take note of the advice given, we can look 
forward with confidence to further additions and improvements to this remarkable 
genus. 

Apart from some chapter repetition and the rather confused Index, this well 
illustrated book will be read with interest. 

W. G. MACKENZIE 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society, 


The contenta of this volume are c ght. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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Gardeners, especially cloche- 
users, without a heated green- 
house, will find this Electric 
Seed Raiser indispensable. 


ENSURES SWIFT AND 
PERFECT GERMINATION 


and gives even better results : 
and sturdier plants than are {33> 
obtained in a heated green- S 
house. No boiler to keep 
going, no risk of oil lamps : A 
going out overnight, no 

smoke or fumes to injure The electric current required equais unat of a 100 watt bulb. 
seedlings. £8-10+0. With Alternating current from 200-240 volts is transformed down 
Boz deposit £1 ex. Returnable watering is effected by means of small trough and glass wick. 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MDX. 


The Largest Marquee in the World! 


Erected at the Chelsea Flower Show /95/-/953 by PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 


The supply and erection of a marquee such as the one illustrated calls for specialised 
knowledge and extensive experience. Piggotts have been experts in these matters 
for over 170 years. Whatever you require—a large marquee or a small tent for a social 
function—you will find that Piggotts are the best people to provide this service 


PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO LTD 


Established 1780 


220-226 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC.2. 


BiShopsgate 4851 (9 lines) 


ix 


: 
ELECTRICALLY SAFETY 
Size 3 ft 
~ 


WAKELEY’S 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce but you'll find Wakeley's 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seedtime to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 


PRICES : 


Small Bag 7/-, Medium Bag 10/6, Large 
Hele 17,-, "hag Large Bags 165/-, 20 Large 
s 320 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 
FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
(Scotland 1/6 Large Bag; 1/- Medium Bag; 
9d. Small Bag extra). If any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for our new and comprehensive catalogue 
giving information concerning Wakeley’s Hop 
Manure, Fertilizers, etc. 


Our Autumn List of Bulbs, Seeds, Plants, etc., is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1. 


NOVELTIES or 
OLD FAVOURITES? 


Have you seen our new JUBILEE 
CATALOGUE? You will find it of 
great interest with 32 pages full of 
all the old varieties as well as many 
NOVELTIES. For example, here 
are some prices : 


All guaranteed FIRST QUALITY 
Bushes 42/- doz. Standards 12/6 


Climbers 5/- each. Species 46 
FRUITS 


Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, 
Raspberries, Currants, Gooseberries 


Also we offer a fine selection of 


SHRUBS - TREES- PLANTS 
Send for our (free) Catalogue TO-DAY 


G. F. LETTS & SONS 


30, HADLEIGH NURSERIES - SEMER 


Nr. Ipswich, SUFFOLK 


Gift giving 
There is no close season for gift giving, 
the difficulty is what to give 


Bath’s have solved the problem, it’s so 
easy, send a Gift-Token. In exchange 
for the token, R. H. Bath Ltd. will 
supply Roses, Bulbs or Plants from 
any of their catalogues. A Gift-Token 
may be purchased for as little as 10/-. 


R. H. BATH’S 
SELECT ROSES: 


The best roses—in the land: 
Bouquet Collection Border Collection 
Ena Harkness Crimson Glory 
— Hoover 22 6 Betty Uprichard 
Etoile de Hollande 
Mad. Buiterfly 


din din din. din din din dim Gin 


di» din din din din. din 


SO 


each 
Phyllis Gold collection Spek's Yellow 
Violinista Costa Carr. paid. The Doctor 


Free and Post free, our Rose Folder, in colour. 


Gift-Tokens are obtainable and 
exchangeable at our London ; 
Branch, 131A, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. (Near Victoria Station) 


R. H. BATH LTD., THE FLORAL FARMS, | 
WISBECH, CAMBS. ry 


din 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our NEW 
CATALOGUES. 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS”’ and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 
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DOBBIE & CO;:LTD 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen, EDINBURGH - 7 


Quality and value in every production of 
W. STANMORE’S 
Garden Furniture 


Manufacturer & Portable ——- Works 
WATLINGTON, OXON 


Leaflet on Request 


GREENHOUSE by W STANMORE WATLINGTON 


TOP GRADE WATTLE HURDLES 
3 ft. high 12/ 


4 ft. high 16, 

5 ft. high 20/6 
6 ft. high 25/6 
6 ft. long of best closely woven hazel or willow. 

DURABLE none FENCING 

3 ft. high 23/- 
4 ft. high 28/- 
5 ft. high 34/- 
6 ft. high 39/- 


6 ft. long panels strongly made of selected 
hardwood and creosoted. 
Immediate Despi.ch. All prices C.W.O. 
Carriage paid England and Wales. 


Also SUPERLAP INTERWOVEN FENCING 

The horizontal 
slats OVERLAP, 
making a 1st class 
‘peep-proof’ and 
extra rigid fence. 


CHESTNUT FENCING, GARDEN GATES, 
GREENHOUSES, SHEDS, etc. 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WANTAGE, BERKS 


GARDEN WITHOUT TEARS 
with a HAYTER MOTOR SCYTHE 


£48 15s. 


cuts long or 
short grass. 


14 h.p. Villiers 
4-stroke engine 
24” cut 


Just one of our comprehensive range of 
Garden Machinery. Write for FREE 
Brochure to :— 


FARMFITTERS LTD. (U) 
GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. 
THE GARDEN MACHINERY PEOPLE 
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THE ‘‘ONDIVER 
can be used either as a Pneumatic Pressure Re- 
taining Sprayer or Continuous Pumping Unit 
giving a pressure of 210 Ib. per square inch. 


Kg 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY of many types 


Catalogue from:— 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box No. 9-67 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


OAKWORTH 
Oak & Steel construction 
aN 


ensures 
tremendous strength 
and maximum light 


more and last a lifetime. 


Scientifically designed to grow 
Wide 
range of types and sizes made in 
prefabricated units. All models 


” extendible. Free Delivery. 
: Erection Service and Deferred 
DOUBLE '‘Z’ ‘Terms arranged. 
MODE 
£19.15.0 


LEAN-TO 


8° 2° wide Widths, to 6'7” Lengths, 
Lengths from to 17’ 6" Ht. to Ridge, 7’ 4” to 


| 7 1 wig 2’ 
| FREE-send for Catalogue JRH 
: Containing illustrations and full details 


Your Name 
Address 


CASTOS LTD., Wellington, Shropshire 


8’ 9” Ht. to Eaves all sizes 5’ 0” 


xu 


” FRAM 


THE PERFECT FRAME 


Stocked by leading Stores and Ironmongers 


Ensures PERFECT VENTILATION—So necessary to 
prevent condensation and damping off. Size 41° long ~ 
38” wide =» 154” high. Special features include:— 


*Strong thick. 

*Cold galvanised or zinc sprayed. 

*Top can be opened both sides instantly by handles. 
*Sliding glass top and sides (no putty). 

*No loose clips or screws 

*Can be extended without extra ends. 


1 frime complete with glass 
Carr. 5/— extra 


£5 10s. 
(Glass case returnable) 


Before purchasing a frame make sure you see the “‘ Pluie 
inor.”” $t is worth waiting for. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW. MIDDLESEX. 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


STANDARD GRASS SEED MIXTURE, 
with Ryegrass 
7 Ibs. 15—-/; 14 Ibs. 21/6; 
56 Ibs. 80/-; 112 Ibs. 150/— 
BEST QUALITY GRASS SEED MIXTURE, 
without Ryegrass 
7 Ibs. 37/6; 14 Ibs. 68/-; 28 Ibs. 135/-; 
56 Ibs. 260/-; 112 Ibs. 500/— 
Bags free and carriage paid to site. 
Seeds treated against birds—no extra. 


Prices can be submitted for mixtures suitable for 
shady areas and any other purpose for which special 
grasses are required. 


Agricultural seeds supplied too. 


28 Ibs. 42/6; 


Obtainable only from : 
MAXWELL M. HART (London) LTD 


Sales Dept.: WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
*Phone: WOKINGHAM 1121-3 
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RUSTIC SEAT 
Peeled, stained and varnished, 
made from Selected Hardwood 

4 seat (2 persons) £4 15 0 

* VASE 5’ seat (3 persons) £5 10 0 


> 119" x 16° 6’ seat (4 £6 00 
111" x 16” 40/- persons) 2° 
——= %* STAND Carriage 5/- each 
183” « 16” 40/- 
Carriage 8/- each * 


= TUBS | (stone) 70/- Carriage 7/6 
* COBBLED | TREE TRUNK TUBS 


TUBS 12” x 103” 15/- Carriage 4/- 
: 7 x 12 15/- Write now to Dept. R.H.S.4 
arriage 4/- 


For full details of above, write for free 40 page 
* BRICKETTE catalogue which also includes Frames, Cece, 
Tools, Barrows, Rollers, Tubs, Hose, Window 
Boxes, Summer Houses, Greenhouses, Sheds, 

F Mowers, in fact everything for 


TUBS 
13” 13” 24/- 
Carriage 5/- 


EASY TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


(DEPT. R.H.S. 5) LUDGATE GARDENS . 54-74 LUDGATE HILL - LONDON .«- €E.C.4 


STRAWSON 
GREENHOUSES 


ARE WARMER, KINDER TO ALL PLANT LIFE 


, For over 60 years we have 
specialized in the design 
and construction of ONLY 
GOOD GREENHOUSES 
— Built to Last — by 
Skilled Craftsmen. When 
Softwood permits are not 
available we can build in 
Empire Hardwoods. 


Surveys of Inspection 
arranged in any part 
of the Country at short 

notice. 


Write for List RHJ.53. A wide selection of Garden Frames, Greenhouse Boilers, and 25,000 pipes, valves and 
fittings of every size always in stock. Chain Lath Blinds—the Greenhouse shading ‘par excellence’—made to order. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


BUILDERS OF FINE GREENHOUSES SINCE 1892 


HORLEY SURREY 


Telephone: Horley 130 
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KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver sand and 
Nottingham Marl 


KETTERING ‘FUEL co. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
HARDY PLANTS & ALPINES 


1954 CATALOGUES, with Colour Plates, 
Detailed Descriptions, Height, Flowering 
Time, etc., and Cultural Guide 


BOTH NOW READY 


A MUST FOR ALL GARDEN LOVERS 
Send 24d. Stamp for each copy 


OVER 30,000 PLANTS UNDER GLASS 
EST. 1877. VISITORS WELCOME BY APPOINTMENT 


W E L L S 5, MERSTHAM, 
NURSERIES Surrey. Tel. 139 


CORONATION PLANTING 


As a living memorial of '53, 
Then why not plant a living tree ? 
Send for our catalogue or, better 
still, personally view our extensive 
tree and shrub collection. We are 
open 8 to 5 o'clock daily, Sundays 
only excepted. 

Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
PARK ROAD NURSERIES 


KINGSTON - SURREY 
Telephone : KIN 0296. 


TERILIZED SOIL 
AND COMPOSTS 


To John Innes Formula 


JOHNSTON BROS. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


BAMBOO CANES 


All per A. Thin B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 
00 


1 s. d. s. d s. 
12 In 2 6 390 40 5 0 
18 in 3 0 40 5 0 6 0 
2 ft. 40 60 7 6 10 0 
24 fe. 5 0 7 0 10 0 15 0 
3 fc. 60 8 0 12 6 17 6 
4 ft. 10 0 13 6 22 6 27 6 
5 ft. 25 0 30 0 35 0 40 0 
6 ft. 30 0 35 0 40 0 45 0 
7 fe. 40 0 45 0 50 0 60 0 
8 fc. 45 0 50 0 60 0 70 0 
10fe. 50 0 60 0 70 80 


Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. oe paid 
nearest station. WwW O. 

THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
$2, LANIVET, BOOMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 *‘ The Cornish Jungle,” 
228 Strand, W C.2. (Opp: Law Courts.) CEN 8195 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 

virgin fields. Also sterilized soil and 

compost to the John Innes Formula. 

Quotations by return for delivery 

in 7/8 ton lorry loads or by rail 
in small quantities. 


V.TARRY 
PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 


Telephone: KETTERING 4061 


Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
rown in COOL HOUSE. Many early- 
lowering varieties. Large stocks of 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossum seedlings. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 
‘Simplicity of Orchid growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 
Dept J.R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
Rawdon, Leeds, Yorks. 


“RIVIERA ” SCREENING 


is split 9° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10 yds. rolls—5% and 49° wide 


IDEAL FOR if SIGHT 
SHADE/FROST, PROOFING 
SURROUNDS. 


Fencing & Gates, All types, supplied and fixed. 
Tennis Court Surrounds, Oak Pale Panels, Hazel 
& Osier Hurdles, Teak Garden Furniture. 


GERALD GILMERLTD. 
16401 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel. 27! 
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LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


APPLES PEARS 
PLUMS PEACHES 
CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 
also BEECHES for Hedging. 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS. 


COTONEASTER 
HYBRIDA PENDULA 


Award of Merit R.H.S. 1953 
This elegant weeping sub-evergreen 
berrying tree can be offered in nice 
standards. 25/— each carriage paid. 


SOPHORA 
MICROPHYLIA 


Award of Merit R.H.S. 1951 
A beautiful evergreen flowering shrub or 
small tree for warm sheltered positions. 
Golden yellow flowers in drooping 
clustersin May. 12/6 each carriage paid. 


We offer a wide range of Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, Roses, Fruits, Climbers, Herba- 
ceous and Rock Plants and invite you to send 
for our 88 page Catalogue. 
BEST QUALITY STOCK ONLY SUPPLIED. 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 


The BARNHAM 


NURSERIES Led. 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


(Established 1880) 


AUTUMN’S 
LEAF 


CAN BE MUCH MORE THAN ‘SERE 
AND YELLOW’ 


These shrubs are a blaze of colour every 
autumn and will make a show of pink, 
scarlet and gold in your garden to vie 
with any other season. 

DISANTHUS CERCIDIFOLIUS. A rare Japanese 


shrub valued for its glorious autumn colouring. 
12/6 each 


ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS. Creamy 
flowers; autumn foliage red, orange and yellow. 


Happy in semi-shade. 7,6 each 
AZALEA PONTICA. Fragrant yellow' flowers 
in spring; rich autumn colouring. 7,6 each 


BERBERIS THUNBERGI ERECTA. Compact up- 
right shrub with brilliant foliage and red berries. 
each 
ACER PALMATUM. Japanese Maple. Forms 
selected for the brilliance of their autumn colour 


§,- each 
PHOTINIA VILLOSA. Hawthorn-like flowers; 
vivid autumn foliage; scarlet berries. 7/6 each 


Orders 40/- and over carriage and packing free. 
Under 40/- please add 4/— These terms for cash 
with order, otherwise c. and p. charged at cost. 


Please quote RHS/11 when ordering. 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 


FERNDOWN 6O€Est. 1742 DORSET 


Edible 
and Poisonous 
Fungi 
BULLETIN NO. 23 


A reliable guide to a selection of 
the more easily recognised forms 
of edible and poisonous fungi. 
Twenty-seven varieties are illus- 
trated in full colour, each with a 
descriptive text and a note explain- 
ing when and where they are likely 
to be found. 

Advice on the preparation of edible 
varieties for the table, with some 
attractive recipes, is also included. 


CLOTH BOARDS 
Price 7s. 6d. By post 7s. 9d. 
Published for the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries by 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1, and Sale 

Offices in London, Edinburgh, Man- 

chester, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol and 
Belfast ; or through any bookseller. 
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Smail’s Garden Shop 


Bulbs for Garden, Greenhouse and Home 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Fruit Trees and Bushes 
Bush and Climbing Roses 
Flowering and Ornamental Shrubs 
Fertilizers and Insecticides 


W. SMAIL, THe GARDEN SHOP 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’ Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


FOR SALE... 


SOUTH WEST SUFFOLK: Charming Modern Resi- 
dence in sheltered position on sunny hillside with 
unusually interesting garden (about J acre). Ex- 
tensive unspoilt views over beautiful Stour Valley 
(Constable's Country). 2 reception rooms, tiled 
kitchen, cloakroom, W.C., garden room, 4/5 
bedrooms, bathroom, separate W.C. Central 
Heating; Main Electricity and Water; Garage. 
Quarter mile from main road bus route. Sudbury 
2 miles, Colchester 14, London 60. Price £5,750. 
Possession next spring. Further 20 acres 
surrounding arable land (let) available if wanted. 
Write BOARDMAN & OLIVER, Estate Agents, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. Telephone 2247/8. 


GOOD FRUIT CROPS 


partly depend on correct Pollination. 
Some fruits are self-fertile, others need 
pollen from another sort to set a crop. 
This and much other useful information 
is made clear in our List which is sent 
Free. Roses New and Old Fashioned are 
included. Order early. 


GEO. BUNYARD & Co. Ltd. 
MAIDSTONE Est. 1796 


THERE 18 NO MORE RELIABLE OR SUITABLE 
ADJUNCT TO THE WORK OF THE NURSERY 
MAN OR GROWER THAN 
“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 
Prepared and graded for every specific use. 

We recommend especially 
THE SELECTED GRADE for POT 
COMPOSTS, particularly 
THE JOHN INNES FORMULAE 
and again stress the necessity for the Peat being 


thoroughly moistened before incorporating 
with other ingredients. 


Particulars on request 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
ASHCOTT SOMERSET 


GARDEN 
STONE 


for PAVING, ROCKERY & WALLING 


All available. Inspection invited 
Price List en application 


FITZPATRICKS 


STONE MERCHANTS 


455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
Telephone ADVance 


TREES 


Owners of trees valued for their beauty may find 
that many have broken limbs caused by gales, 
snowflalls, etc., and are also carrying a large amount 
of dead and diseased wood, which affects their 
health and beauty. 

Experienced and fully insured men undertake :-— 
Cavity filling. Bracing of Dangerous Branches. 
Felling of Dead or Dangerous Trees. 
Scientific Pruning. Tree Fertilization. 
Removal of Stumps. Pollarding. 


Estimates and advice not charged for. 


THE SOUTHERN TREE SURGEONS 


228, Bensham Lane, Lloyds Bank Chambers, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. Oxted, Surrey. 
Thornton Heath 3022. Oxted 359. 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
& FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Grown by specialists—packed 
by craftsmen. Descriptive cata- 
logue of hardy Norfolk-grown 
stock now ready. Prices include 
carriage and packing. 


A. REEVES & CO., 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


‘SERPENT’ 


INDELIBLE (LEAD) 


LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 


NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING, 
ADAPTABLE, COM- F 
PLETELY RELIABLE xu. LABEL MACHINE 
Printed with any names, 3/6 Dozen; 27/-100. Label- 
printing Machines supplied, from £3 12s. 6d. Send 
for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any name). Complete 
Label-machine Outfits, from £4 15s. 6d., make IDEAL 
XMAS GIFTS. 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 
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DISTINCTIONS 


at Southport Flower Show 1953 


It is generally known that the famous 
HARTLEY glasshouses are in the region 
of 50 years ahead of any contemporary, 
but it is left to occasions like the South- 
port Show to tell us that these unique 
aluminium houses have been accepted 
by the horticulturists as the very last 
word in design and construction. 


At this Show, the HARTLEY range 
swept away all the Gold Medals for 
glasshouses, in both amateur and com- 
mercial sections. It is, we consider, no 
mean feat to have been awarded both 
these Gold Medals, as well as the 
“Award of Merit’ for Cold Frames (the 
only award for cold frames). 


Why not send for details now? © 


HARTLEY LTD. 
OLDHAM 


Vv. & N. 
GREENFIELD 


manufacturers of the 


GLASSHOUSE OF THE CENTURY 


YOUR watchword 
against FROST 


AUTOMATIC... CLEAN.. 
EFFORTLESS . .. ECONOMICAL 


Get a HUMEX elec- 


HUMEX Saves moncy 

because it uses current only when 
necessary. Water filled, humidity can 
be controlled by adjusting ventilating 
lids. Order now for immediate de- 


Mode! 800 For cubic 


x8’ 14°10’). Complete 
cable. 

Galv. Iron. £6. 19. 6. v.Iron. £10. 15.0. 
Copper. ait. 11,0. £17, 17, 0. 


Copper. 
POST THIS COUPON NOW 
Please send me, without obligation, your FREE brochure 
on Automatic Greenhouse Heating. 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 
Humex House, 100, Lavender Hill, London, 


Another 
great introduction 


For the second season running the N.R.S. 
President’s International Trophy for the 
best seedling rose of the year was awarded 
to a great new polyantha introduced by 
Wheatcroft. 


CONCERTO 


Award of Merit R.H.S. N.R.S. 
Gold Medal and President’s award 
for the best new seedling 1953. 

Undoubtedly the finest scarlet 
ing rose to date. 


For the most outstanding and beautiful 
roses of today, including our many 
unique introductions, write now for our 
Catalogue. 


THE NAME IN ROSES 
Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham 


THE 
SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 
COMPANY 


Arborists and Tree Surgeons 


12, Garden Read, 79, Tower Street, 
Watton-on- 
Thames, 4) Winchester, 
Surrey. Hants. 
(Tel. 3845) (Tel. 3972) 


We advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree 
work from planting to felling, specializing in TREE 
SURGERY —the treatment of amenity trees for their 
safety, and beautification. Cabling, 
cavity filling, treatment of weunds, disease son- 
troi, pruning, lightening, topping and — 
DANGEP.OUS TREES or felling as necessary, etc. 
Tree wound paint, fertilizers, fungicides, insecti- 
— etc. supplied. We also act in an advisory 

ity, full reports for Public Liability, Insurances, 
and preservation in Parks, is, Estates, 
and Treescape of gardens carefully studied. 


On Admiralty, Ministry of Works, National 
Trusts, 


This company, the original of its name, recently took 

over the work of the late English Tree Expert Co. Led., 

of Shepperton, and wishes to stress that neither company 

has any connection with any firm now similarizing the 
name of the present company. 
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| weather for you...... 
when correct temp- 
livery. 


We invite your selection and inspection from 
our stock of 100,000 Roses of the finest quality. 


FRUIT TREES 


Splendid stocks in every section. 


HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS 


including WATERER’S “THE QUEEN’S”’ 
BORDER 
Planned in detail, 120 sq. ft., 60 plants, £6. 
Carriage and packing free. 


SHRUBS AND TREES 


For every purpose and every garden, including 

Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Camellias, Flowering 

Cherries, Screening and Hedge-making Shrubs. 
Climbers, etc. 


Separate Catalogues post free. 


The Floral Mile 


where visitors 
are welcome 


JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP LTD 


The Floral Mile 
Twyford Telephone: Wargrave 224-225 Berks 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne ‘db Co. Ltd., London and Colchester. 
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